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THE BATTLE-GROUND 


OF GERMANTOWN. 


(See Plate.) 


Tue occupation of Philadelphia by the British, 
after the disastrous battle of Brandywine, made the 
1eighbourhood of this city the theatre of many bril- 
lignt exploits during the most active period of the 
Revolutionary war. None of these is more re- 
markable than the battle of Germantown, in which 
an attempt was made by Washington to surprise 
the camp of the British. The circumstance that 
the fate of this battle was made to turn apparently 
on the occupation of Mr>Chew’s house by a party 
of the British, has given that mansion an unusual 
degree of celebrity. The accounts of this battle 
are exceedingly various and contradictory, and the 
causes assigned for the failure of Washington in 
his design are not less irreconcileable. The most 
satisfactory narrative of the affair we have seen, 
is that contained in Armstrong’s Life of Wayne, 
which forms a part of the fourth volume of Sparks’s 
Library of American Biography. We have the 
more confidence in this account from the general 
accuracy and fidelity to facts which characterize 
the whole of Mr. Sparks’s work. Mr. Armstrong’s 
account is as follows :— 

‘* Among other means employed for the defence 
of Philadelphia against an attack from the water, 
were two forts, the one erected on Mud Island, 
near the western shore of the Delaware, the other 
at Billingsport, on its eastern bank, which, with 
hulks and chevaux-de-frise sunk in the river, so 
commanded and obstructed the navigation, as en- 
tirely prevented the ascent of the British fleet to 
the city. To remove impediments so unfavourable 
to Howe’s present convenience and future purposes, 
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a draft of three regiments from his field force be- 
came necessary, as well to assist in reducing the 
forts as to cover a land transportation from Chester, 
until that object, the reduction of the forts, could 
be accomplished. Assured of this fact, and that 
four other regiments, composing a part of the élite, 
had been retained in the city for a garrison duty, 
Washington conceived the project of attacking and 
carrying by surprise the British camp at German- 
town. 

‘‘The position given to the object of this enter- 
prise had been carefully reconnoitred. On the 
eastern side of the main street of Germantown lay 
the right wing of the British army, encamped in 
two parallel lines half a mile apart, and extending 
to a wood about one mile distant from the town. 
On the opposite or western side of the street, with 
a formation similar to the former, and extending to 
the Schuylkill, lay the left wing. Few, if any, 
artificial defences had been employed on this posi- 
tion, the security of which had been confidently 
committed to the courage, fidelity and vigilance of 
strong picket guards and outposts, stationed on the 
different roads leading to the camp from north and 
east. 

‘‘Thus minutely informed with regard to the 
enemy’s arrangements, Washington’s plan of at- 
tack was soon formed, consisting, in its general 
outline, of a night march and double attack, con- 
sentaneously made, on both flanks of the enemy’s 
right wing, while a demonstration, or attack, as 
circumstances made proper, should be directed on 
the western flank of his left wing. With these orders 
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and objects, the American army began its march 


from Skippack, at seven o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 3d of October, in two columns; that of the 
right composed of the divisions of Sullivan and 
Wayne, with Conway’s brigade, and assigned to 
the attack of the left flank of the enemy's right 
road, followed by 
The column of the 


wing, took the Chestnut Hill 
Sterling's division in reserve 
left, composed of the divisions of Greene and Ste- 
phen, with McDougald’s brigade and fourteen hun- 
dred Maryland and Jersey militia, destined to the 
attack of the right flank of the wing aforesaid, took 
the two eastern roads called the Limekiln and Old 
York roads; while Armstrong’s division of Penn- 
sylvania militia, directed against the western ex- 
tremity of the British camp, pursued the Mani- 
tawny or Ridge road. 

**On reaching the summit of Chestnut, two regi- 
ments, forming the head of Sullivan’s column, 
were detached at daybreak to carry the enemy’s 
picket guard, stationed at Mount Airy. ‘The atfack 
was brisk and well conducted, but the picket being 
speedily reinforced by a battalion of light infantry 
and the fortieth regiment, the defence became ob- 
stinate; nor was the position carried ‘till Sullivan 
brought up in succession Conway's brigade and 
Colone! 


’ 


his own division to support the attack. 
Musgrave, the British commanding officer at this 
point, unwilling to fall back on the main army, and 
unable longer to maintain a contest in the field 
against a force so far superior to his own, promptly 
determined to throw himself and six companies of 
the fortieth into Chew's house, a large and strong 
stone building, whence he is said to have kept up 
‘an incessant and galling fire’ on the advancing 
American column—a circumstance which, whether 
true or false, was not permitted to impede the pro- 
gress of Sullivan or Wayne, who, pressing eagerly 
forward, were soon and seriously engaged on dif- 
ferent sides of the road, with detachments made by 
the enemy from Germantown. The conflicts which 
followed were numerous, close and sharp; at some 
points decided by the bayonet, and in their issue 
honourable to the American arms, as the enemy, 
though availing himself of every house, hedge and 
yard on the route, was driven back to the village as 
far as Church lane. The column on the left, com- 
manded by Greene, though getting later into action 
than that of the right, from the détour necessarily 
made in reaching its point of attack, had now been 
engaged for some time, and with fortunes not 
widely dissimilar from those of the right. The 
enemy's posts on the Limekiln route had been 
forced, and the right flank of the camp gained, when 
an unexpected obstacle, a breastwork at Lucan’s 
mill, gave a new direction to the march; in prose- 
regiments broke 
one hundred pri- 
on the German- 


cuting which, two of the leading 
into his camp, made more than 
soners, and at length debouched 
town road, near the market-house, where they halt- 
ed amidst his park of artillery. Thus far the battle 
wore an aspect favourable to the American arms, 
and even gave promise of eventual success; but 


THE BATTLE-GROUND OF GERMANTOWN. 


here fortune changed sides, and, as she generally 
does, took part with the strongest. The demon- 
stration on the left, or Schuylkill flank of the enemy, 
which, as already stated, made part of Washing- 
ton’s plan, succeeded for a time in confining the 
attention of that wing to the security of its own 
outposts; but when the day broke, and the small 
number of the assailing corps could be correctly 
estimated, this effect ceased. ‘The detachments 
made in support of this flank of the encampment 
were recalled, and means promptly taken to rein- 
force the right wing, which, it was now seen, was 
the only object of the real attack. Grey, who led 
this reinforcement, was not long in reaching the 
scene of action, and selecting for his first experi- 
ment the two regiments which had halted at the 
market-house, he put that of Stewart to flight, and 
killing or capturing every man belonging to the 
other, hastened to the position on which he expect- 
ed to find Sullivan; but, on reaching this, he, to 
his great mortification, discovered that his principal 
enemy had, by a rapid retreat, escaped the blow he 
meditated against him. 

‘Of the causes and character of this movement, 
common to all the advanced corps, we have a full 
and faithful exposition, given by Sullivan, in these 
words—‘ My division, with the North Carolina 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Armstrong, and 
a part of Conway’s brigade, having driven the 
enemy a mile and a half below Chew’s house, and 
finding themselves unsupported by any other troops, 
their cartridges all expended, the force of the enemy 
on the right, collecting on the left to oppose them, 
being alarmed by the firing at Chew's House, so 
far in their rear, and by the cry of a light-horse- 
man on the right that the enemy had got round us, 
and at the same time discovering some tronps fly- 
ing on the right, retired with as much precipitation 
as they had before advanced, against every effort of 
their officers to rally them. When the retreat took 
place, we had been engaged near three hours, 
which, with the march of the preceding night. ren- 
dered them almost unfit for fighting or retreating. 
We, however, made a safe retreat, though not a 


regular one. We brought off all our cannon and 


wounded.’ 
‘‘While the incidents above-mentionod 
taking place in the front, others of a character still 


The an- 


were 


more extraordinary occurred in the rear. 
noyance, real or imaginary, given from Chew’s 
house to the advancing troops, raised a question 
whether it would be safe to go forward until this 
unexpected fortress and its garrison were reduced. 
Some of the persons consulted upon this occasion, 
perceiving that, to withhold any considerable por- 
tion of the force destined to atiack in front could 
not fail to jeopard, if it did not defeat the great ob- 
ject of the expedition, advised to a flank movement, 
and the designation of a regiment whose duty it 
should be to keep Musgrave shut up in his fortress, 
or, if he came out, to attack and destroy him. 
‘*This common sense advice, though so ob- 
viously sound, was unfortunately made to yield to 
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the supposed authority of a military maxim, not 
well understood, and, on this occasion, entirely 


misapplied. A pause in the march of the reserve 


and other corps now took place, when a battery of 


six-pounders was promptly established, and a fire 
opened on the house, but without making any use- 
ful impression on either the walls or the garrison. 
An attempt to effect by bayonets and muskets what 
six-pounders had failed to accomplish, now followed, 
but being equally unsuccessful, a third expedient 
was found in negotiation; when the flag which ac- 


companied the summons of surrender being fired 





upon and its bearer killed, this also was abandoned. 
As a dernier resort, investment was tried, but sud- 
denly ended by the flight of the advanced corps 
and the near approach of Grant and Grey in pur- 
‘lo cover this retreat, fell to the 


suit of them. 
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share of Wayne, who, seizing an eminence near 
White Marsh church, established upon it a bat- 
tery, by a well-directed fire, from which he so 
checked the enemy’s career as to give it a retro- 
grade direction, and thus enabled four hundred 
men, nearly sinking under fatigue, to escape the 
grasp of the enemy. ‘The commander-in-chief, in 
his official report of this affair, says—‘In justice 
to the right wing of the army, (composed of the 
divisions of Sullivan and Wayne and Conway’s 
brigade,) whose conduct I had an opportunity of 
observing, as they acted immediately under my 
eye, I have the greatest pleasure to inform you 
that both the officers and behaved with a 
degree of gallantry which did them the highest 


men 


honour.’ ”’ 


$e AOD MO OO TO - 


CHRISTMAS 


NIGHT. 


EY MRS. JOHN K. LASKEY 


Ir is a custom in some parts of Germany to celebrate the anniversary of our Saviour’s birth as described in the 


following poem. 


It was the Saviour’s Birth-night, 
And stillness reigned around, 

When from the church-tower pealing 
The bell sent forth its sound; 

And soon from peaceful slumber 
It roused each pillowed head, 

And called them to the service— 


For midnight-hour had fled. 


Oh! glorious was the 
The 


Seemed like a dazzling diadem 


scenery— 


stars, all burning bright, 


I pon the brow of night! 


Forest and fane reflected 
Their soft and silvery sheen; 
And chandeliers were lighted, 





And torches too were seen 


And multitudes were moving 


Betore the morning’s dawn, 
And calling to each other, 

“ For us a Saviour’s born!” 
And then sweet infant-voices 

Were heard in hymns of praise, 


When from the glittering steeple 


rhe bright cross met their gaze 
Again the bell came pealing 
With stern and solemn sound, 
And hymns and joyous greetings, 
In its deep tones were drowned ; 
And with the 


The shadowy streets along, 


ir torches gleaming, 
To the nocturnal service, 


Moved forth the pilgrim throng 


The antique church was lighted— 
Tapers their radiance flung 
O’er the rich wreaths of evergreen 


Around the altar hung. 


The church in which the nocturnal service is performed is called the “ Church of Lights.” 


The organ pealed triumphantly— 
And voices soft and loud 
Joined in the “ Hallelujah,” 
That floated o’er the crowd. 


It was a glorious vision, 
‘he “Cl 
A bright, resplendent picture 


vurch of Lights” that hour, 


That mocked the painter’s power! 
There age and youth and childhood 
Were mingled in the crowd, 
And were before the Saviour 


In faith and fervour bowed. 


The first rose-tints of morning 
Gleamed in the eastern sky; 
The stars were softly fading 
From out their thrones on high; 
And nature’s snowy mantle 
Seemed gemmed with jewels rare, 
Reflecting gorgeous lustre 


From a thousand torches’ glare. 


Again tl 
Pealed with exulting sound ; 
Again the “ Hallelujah” 


Floated the church around ; 


e deep-toned organ 


Again sweet infant voices 

Sang softly “ Peace on earth!” 
Oh! like a choir of Seraphim 

They hymned the Saviour’s Birth' 


Say not that it was mockery, 
The services that night— 
Something perchance of pageantry 
Was mingled with the rite ;— 
But let deep prayer and praises 
And joyous greetings flow 
From age and youth and childhood— 
Christ ransomed us from woe ! 
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THE 


A SLIGHT 


DAMPWOODS. 


SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


Franx Suevcrorp had just arrived from one of 
the principal cities in the west, where, though a 
very young man, he was a partner in a large and 
flourishing mercantile establishment. He brought 
with him a letter to Mr. Dampwood, of Philadel- 
phia, with whom his father had long done business; 
and as it enclosed a bill for a thousand dollars, 
Shelford resolved to deliver it immediately, and into 
no hands but those of Mr. Dampwood himself. 
With this intention, having indulged in a leisurely 
and excellent repast at the hotel tea-table, and ex- 
changed his travelling dress for habiliments per- 
fectly comme il faut, and taken a view in the glass, 
and congratulated himself on his hair and eyes and 
teeth (all of which he could not but perceive were 
for the 


residence of Mr. Dampwood, whom he understood 


likewise comme il faut,) our hero set out 


to have daughters. He recollected dining at this 
house with his father, on a former visit to Philadel- 
phia, when he was a bashful boy who did not speak 
before strangers. But he had then seen no lady 
except Mrs. Dampwood, who presided at the head 
of the table, unsupported by any other females; 
and of her conversation he remembered nothing, 
because he was all the while earnestly engaged in 
listening to Mr. Dampwood’s lamentations over 
the badness of the times, and his anticipations that 
they would ‘‘be worse by-and-by,’’ and that no- 
thing could save the country from utter ruin. 

On the Mr. Shelford 
(now a very handsome young gentleman that had 


present occasion, when 


outgrown his bashfulness) was ushered into the 
front parlour, he found there Mrs. Dampwood and 
her two daughters, all seated at a table that was 
covered with materials of which they were making 
articles for a fancy fair. In a corner, at a little 
distance, sat a very young girl at a small stand. 
She had a book in her hand and a pile of other 
books before her, which, as might be seen at a 
glance, were all lesson books. Her eyes were 
screened by a projecting green silk shade, and, 
though evidently no child, she was attired in a 
short frock and very visible pantalets. 

Mr. Francis Shelford having introduced himself 
and inquired for Mr. Dampweod, was informed of 
that gentleman having gone to the Exchange, after 
tea, to learn the news by the eastern mail; but 
Mrs. Dampwood requested him to be seated and 
wait her husband's return. Shelford, being de- 
sirous to deliver the letter with its enclosure, as 
soon as possible, and scrupulously intent on putting 
it into Mr. Dampwood’s own hands, took the chair 
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that was indicated to him. He placed it near the 
work-table, and opposite the stand at which sat the 
fair student, who made an attempt to untie and 
take off her green shade, but was prevented by 
Mrs. Dampwood saying to her, in a voice meant to 
be low, but in reality very audible—*‘ Elizabeth, 
keep that on.” 

Mrs. Dampwood stiffly and formally introduced 
her daughters, Alice and Agnes, who as stiffly and 
formally inclined their heads to Shelford'’s smile 
and bow, and then proceeded steadfastly with their 
pin-cushion work. Observing Shelford look to- 
wards the third young lady as if expecting that she 
also would be mentioned to him, Mrs. Dampwood 
coldly said—‘‘ The child at her lessons is a niece 
of mine from Dauphin county, and is.staying with 
me to finish her education. Elizabeth, take your 
elbows off the table. She goes to one of the best 
schools in the city, but it really requires all three 
of us, (both my daughters and myself,) to regulate 
her behaviour when at She has been 
brought up as wild as an Indian, and never studied 
Elizabeth, mind your 


home. 


any thing but nonsense. 
book.’’ 

Elizabeth minded her book, and her aunt and 
cousins all turned their heads round to see that she 
did 80. 

There was 
Shelford employed in wondering if the upper part 
of the fair school-girl’s face could be as pretty as 


a silence of some moments, which 


the lower. 

‘* Pa’ stays longer than usual at the Exchange’’— 
said Miss Alice. 

‘* Patience is a virtue’’—observed Miss Agnes. 

‘*We would gladly have him with us 
*—remarked Mrs. Damp- 


but no 
doubt all is for the best’ 
wood. 

Frank Shelford then, by way of saying some- 
thing, spoke of the Exchange, and alluded to the 
beauty of the edifice. 

‘*T think I have heard it called a handsome 
building’’—said Mrs. Dampwood—“‘ but, for my 
part, I am no judge.” 

‘*T particularly admire the vane’’—continued 
Shelford. ‘‘ The caduceus of Mercury, the god of 
commerce, is an appropriate symbol for a place 
‘where merchants most do congregate.’ ”’ 

‘*They used to meet down Second street’’—- 
said Mrs. Dampwood. 
on that account for ladies to walk past tire old 
coffee-house, for they were always about the steps. 
I have gone round a whole square to avoid that 


‘*Tt was quite disagreeable 
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place. They never had the consideration to keep 
themselves in-doors.”’ 

There was another pause—and then Shelford 
inquired of Miss Alice if she had read Dickens's 
last novel. 

‘* What a strange name Dickens is’’—was her 
reply. 

‘* But there are many names still worse’’—said 
Mrs. Dampwood. ‘‘ Elizabeth, don’t push up your 
shade to the top of your head.”’ 

‘“*There are a great variety of names in the 
world’’—sagely remarked Agnes. 

‘*T have understood that Smith 
most common’’—observed Alice. 

‘*There are also many persons named Brown’”’ 


is rather the 


—resumed Agnes. 

‘*And some that are called Jones, and some 
Robinson’’—ventured Shelford. 

** Elizabeth’’—said Mrs. Dampwood——‘“‘ you’ ve 
now got that shade down over your mouth.”’ 

‘* May I presume to suggest that the young lady 
takes it off entirely ?’’—said Shelford. 

The Dampwoods were all shocked at his te- 
merity, but on raising their eyes to look aghast, 
they saw before them such a very handsome and 
pleasant-faced young man, (whom they knew to be 
the son of a rich father,) that they felt more dis- 
posed to clemency than if he had posse ! none 
of these advantages. 

Availing herself of Mr. Shelford’s suggestion, 
Elizabeth did take off her shade entirely; and 
the Dampwood ladies, after glancir " around, 
seemed tacitly to conclude to give up «... point for 
the present. 

To break the next silence, Shelford spoke of the 
magnetic telegraph, which he had seen in passing 
through Washington and Baltimore, and added— 
“It is a truly wonderful invention; and the instan- 
taneous rapidity with which it transmits intelli- 
gence seems almost like the effect of magic.”’ 

‘* Magic is now quite out of date,’’ said Alice. 

‘* Therefore there is one sin the less in this 
wicked world’’—said Agnes. 

‘*The only magic that ever really existed’’— 
observed Shelford—‘‘ must have been produced by 
a knowledge of certain chemical and philosophical 
combinations, (at a time when any acquaintance 
with those sciences was confined to a very few 
persons,) by successful practice in manual dex- 
terity, and by skill and perseverance in teaching 
and controlling animals. We are all familiar with 
the feats of circus horses and circus riders “ 

‘**T am not’’—interrupted Miss Alice, proudly. 

‘*And J never wish to be’’—exclaimed Miss 
Agnes, indignantly. 

‘* Happily, I have always preserved my children 
from public shows’’—said Mrs. Dampwood, so- 
lemnly. 

‘*I was going to relate’’—persisted Shelford— 
‘*that Ward, the man who, two centuries ago, first 
taught a horse to perform such exploits as are now 
common at all equestrian exhibitions, after exciting 
much admiration and receiving great favour in 
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Is 


England and France, went unfortunately to Rome. 
He was there seized by the Inquisition and con- 
demned to a dreadful death as a sorcerer; his poor 
horse suffering the same punishment as a demon or 
familiar spirit.’’ 

‘* Mrs. Bradley has been looking at a pair of 
new horses for her carriage’’—said Alice, turning 
to her mother. 

There was again a pause; and Frank Shelford 
began to despair of obtaining an appropriate reply 
from either of the ladies, let him say what he 
might. ‘‘Is this’’—thought he—‘‘ owing to ob- 
tuseness of comprehension, paucity of ideas, nar- 
rowness of mind, self-sufficiency, acerbity of tem- 
per, want of tact, hardness, stiffness, or a combi- 
nation of all?’’ He concluded, however, that the 
dim, cold planet of the Dampwood family had always 
revolved in a very small orbit—and he was right. 

Now Shelford was a person who liked equaily 
to be amused himself and to be the cause of amuse- 
ment to others, and nothing was more irksome 
to him than a dead silence. Though a very young 
man, he had read much, heard much and remem- 
bered much; but he had not yet lived long enough 
in the world to be cured of the folly of occasion- 
ally throwing pearls to swine. He had a quick 
perception of the ludicrous, and great enjoyment 
of humour. His memory was furnished with a 
copious collection of anecdotes, which he was con- 
scious of telling very well; and as one anecdote 
often brings on another, he regarded them as ex- 
cellent props to a flagging conversation—so he 
thought he would relate an anecdote; being also 
desirous of seeing how the faces of the Dampwoods 
would look when they smiled, and particularly 
anxious to hear Elizabeth laugh. 

But he saw no opening for an anecdote of any 
description, and wrs almost tempted to follow the 
example of a noted raconteur, who, when hopeless 
of an opportunity of introducing his favourite story, 
would give a sudden start, and exclaim—‘‘ Ha! 
did not I hesr a gun? Oh no—it must have been 
some other sound. But, now I talk of guns, did 
you ever hear of a certain great general, who, at 
a certain great battle,’’ &c., &c., &c. 

At length our hero found a gun by raising his 
eyes to a print that hung over the sofa, and say- 
ing—‘* That is a very fine engraving of Stuart’s 
Washington.’ 

‘*Mr. Dampwood bought it at a sale’ 
Mrs. Dampwood. 

‘*And yet’’—-observed Shelford—‘‘ many of 
Washington’s cotemporaries thought that Stuart 
had not done justice to his immortal subject. 
And no wonder, for the artist often declared that 
he had been so much in awe of his illustrious sit- 
ter that he felt nervous all the time. Yet he had 
painted the King of England. Apropos de bottes 

” 


’ 


—said 


‘* Sir?’’—said Mrs. Dampwood, gravely raising 
her eyes from her work. ‘‘ Excuse, sir, my not 
understanding the expression you have last made 
use of,’’ 
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‘*Tt is French, ma’’—said Miss Alice—*‘‘it be- 
longs to the French language.’’ 

** Do either of you know the meaning of it?’ 
—inqvired Mrs. Dampwood, turning first to one 
daughter and then to the other. 

** [ can’t say I can call it to mind just now’’— 
replied Alice. ‘‘It could not have been in my 
vocabulary, or in my dialogue book.”’ 

‘*And [ am sure I do not recollect any thing 
like it in Telemaque’’—said Agnes. ‘‘It seems 
to me that bottes must mean boots.’’ 

Shelford heard something in the direction of 
Elizabeth's little table that sounded very much 
like a smothered laugh. 

‘* Please to explain, sir’’—said Mrs. Damp- 
wood, coldly. 

How could he explain? There was no possibility 
of duing so to such an audience. But he madea 
mental vow never again tu say apropos de boites. 

‘*T was referring’’—said he, evasively —‘‘ to 
Stuart while in England having painted a portrait 
of George the Third.”’ 

** Elizabeth, fix your shade properly, and attend 
to your studies’’—said Mrs. Dampwood. 

‘* The American artist’’—proceeded Shelford— 
‘*took the precaution, before the first sitting, to 
inquire of a nobleman about the court, as to the 
manner in which he was expected to demean him- 
self in the presence of royalty. He was told that, 
according to etiquette, he must speak only when 
spoken to, and that he must on no account pre- 
sume to make any remark or to introduce any 
topic of his own, but that his share of the conver- 
sation was to be limited to concise and respectful 
answers when the king deigned to ask him a 
question; and that he the time take 
especial care to utter as few words as possible. 


must ali 


** Few words are always best’’"—observed Alice. 

** Least said is soonest mended’’— remarked 
Agnes. 

‘*It would be a good rule for every one to 
speak only when spoken to’’—added Mrs. Damp- 
wood. ‘‘ Now, sir, will you please to proceed. 
Elizabeth, move farther off.’’ 

‘*In consequence of this lesson’ 
Shelford—‘* Stuart, a man of great wit and vi- 


, 


— proceeded 


vacity, and a most amusing talker, kept himself 
in check during all the first sitting, saying nothing 
about any thing, and merely venturing to reply 
in very short sentences and in a very respectful 
tone, to the abrupt questions and disjointed chat of 
the majesty of England. The king, after awhile, 
became tired of talking, arid the conversation, 
such as it was, dropped into silence. On the 
next sitting, Stuart resolved upon risking the re- 
sumption of his natural manner, trusting to the 
effect he was accustomed to produce in pleasing 
his sitters by amusing them highly. This time 
he talked of his own accord, and very soon with 
his usual ease and vivacity. He made himself as 
amusing as possible, and the king, who could not 
be otherwise than exceedingly entertained, laughed 
heartily and seemed highly to enjoy the sitting. 
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‘* Previous to his third and last interview with 
royalty, Stuart was again admonished by the no- 
bleman who had given him the first caution, and 
also by several others. They all told him that he 
had committed a great and unprecedented sole- 
cism in propriety by so utterly forgetting himself 
as to feel at ease in presence of the sovereign, and 
to presume to take the liberty of conversing freely 
with his majesty; who, though he might graciously 
condescend to overlook the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of the American painter, was no doubt 
much displeased at his familiarity. Also, that 
though his majesty had not deigned to mention it, 
the whole court was shocked at Mr. Stuart’s 
strange behaviour, the report of which had spread 
through the palace before the sitting was half over. 
Thus schooled, the repentant artist resolved to 
transgress no farther, but to make atonement by 
maintaining, as far as possible, a respectful silence 
during the next sitting, and he was now glad of 
its being the last. Accordingly the king, some- 
what surprised at the renewal of the painter’s taci- 
turnity, was again left to entertain himself.”’ 

‘* Ts that all, sir?’’—inquired Mrs. Dampwood. 

** Not quite’’—replied Shelford, smiling. 

**Oh, IL am so glad !’’—involuntarily exclaimed 
the young lady of the lesson books. 

‘* Elizabeth, go out of the room’’—said Mrs. 
Dampwood. 

The poor girl coloured deeply, and with quiver- 
ing lip and tears springing to her eyes, rose to 
obey. 

‘*Gather up your books and take them with 
you’’—said Mrs. Dampwood-. -‘‘ and I shall come 
to your room very soon to see if you are studying.”’ 

Frank Shelford could scarcely restrain his in- 
dignation. As Elizabeth, having collected her 
books, was proceeding with them to the door, her 
green shade now hanging on her arm, he per- 
ceived that, though disfigured and embarrassed 
by her childish dress, which, however pretty on 
a veritable child, always gives an awkward and 
ungainly appearance to a maiden that has entered 
her teens, she was really a beautiful girl, with a 
symmetrical figure and a fine intelligent face. 

‘* Allow me’’—said Shelford—‘‘to intercede 
for this young lady, and request that she may be 
permitted to remain.”’ 

Again all the Dampwoods looked aghast—first 
at their intrepid visitor, then at each other, and 
then at Elizabeth, who, with head turned back, 
was lingering on her way to the door. 

‘*We have a great deal of trouble with this 
way ward child’’—said Mrs. Dampwood. ‘‘Though 
her father, Mr. Grovenor, is my own brother, she 
is not the least like either myself or my daughters, 
and never will be.’’ 

Shelford thought so, too; but he was glad to hear 
Mrs. Dampwood say— 

‘* Elizabeth, for this time you may stay. Get 
to your lessons, again; but if I see you once looking 
oi7, you know what you have to expect. ‘There, 
now, you are moving the stand out of its place.” 
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‘* Suffer me to assist you’’—said Shelford, start- 
ing up and placing the stand nearer the work- 
table. 

All the Dampwoods winced, but none of them 
spoke out. 

‘Where was I?’’—continued Shelford, re- 
suming his chair after moving it a little nearer to 
Elizabeth. ‘‘Oh, now I recollect. A few even- 
ings after the third sitting, Mr. Stuart happened to 
be at the theatre. He was in a front row of the 
pit, and very near the royal box in which, that 
night, were seated the king and queen and some 
of their children.”’ 

‘* A dreadful example’’—ejaculated Mrs. Damp- 
wood—‘‘ taking children to the play-house !”’ 

Shelford was glad to approach the conclusion of 
his unlucky anecdote, which, had he not beeng 
compelled to fritter away and relate piecemeal, he 
could have finished in less than five minutes. 

‘* Being close to the royal box’’—continued Shel- 
ford—‘‘ Stuart was much diverted on hearing the 
king say to the queen, in his usual rapid manner— 
* Look—look—there’s Stuart, the American painter. 
That's Sat to him for 
three times. T'irst day he hardly said a word— 
thought him stupid. Next time he talked all the 
while—very amusing—very amusing—kept me 
Third day he was silent again—very 


Stuart. my picture—sat 


laughing. 
lull—very—did amuse me at all. Stranze fel 
du very—did not amuse me at all. Strange fel- 
Like a nine-pin—like a nine-pin—big 
in the middle and small at both ends.’’ 

Elizabeth now laughed out, and trying the next 
moment to check herself, was set off again by Alice 


low, that. 


Dampwood, saying—‘‘ Nine-pins and all other 
games should be prohibited by law.”’ 
** Is thatall, sir’’—enquired Agnes. 
** All—entirely’’—replied Shelford. 


‘*T have, at 
last, finished my story.’ 

‘Oh! do tell another’’—exclaimed Elizabeth— 
** pray do.’ 

‘* The girl must be delirions’’—said Mrs. Damp- 
wood—looking at both her daughters—‘‘ I 
knew her act thus before—at least 
strangely.”’ 

Shelford had actually drawn 
Elizabeth's, and began to converse with her. 


never 
not quite so 


his chair beside 


sé 


** Elizabeth is talking’’—said Agnes—‘‘she is 
talking out.’’ 

‘* Let her alone for the present’’—replied Alice— 
‘and do not let us disturb ourselves any more about 
her this evening. It will only make things worse. 
Behold how she is aided and abetted.”’ 

‘* She can be properly punished for it to-morrow, 
when she has no one to uphold her’’—added Mrs. 
Dampwood. 

For the next half hour there was nothing more 


done to Elizabeth; 


except to give her occasionally 
a trio of ferocious looks. 

‘*T cannot make him out’’—said Alice to her sis- 
ter, and glancing towards Shelford. ‘‘ Do you not 
think there is something idiotic about his mouth ?”’ 
“I do not know’’—replied Agnes. 


seems to be a wildness in his eyes.’ 


‘There 
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‘* Cease now’’—said Mrs. Dampwood—‘‘ you are 
going too far—do give him his due ; he has rather a 
bright, handsome face after all—there is nothing 
the matter with him but light-mindedness, and 
want of seriousness. And his father is a very rich 
man. We must not let him waste himself on 
Elizabeth.”’ 

Then elevating her voice (for the foregoing con- 
ference between the mother and daughters had been 
carried on in a whisper across the table) Mrs. Damp- 
wood cleared her throat, and afier two hems and a 
short cough, uttered the words—‘*‘ Mr. Shelford.’’ 

‘** Madam!’’—replied Shelford, turning round from 
Elizabeth. 

‘I suppose sir, you have seen our market ?”’ 
said his ‘* Philadelphia market, I be- 
lieve, is universally considered the finest in the 
And this has been an unusually 
early season. We had asparagus in March.”’ 

Our hero might now have said with the musician 
Hande!, putting his finger to his forehead—*‘ I have 
got a thought. And this thought immediately 
elicited itself in his exclaiming —‘‘ Apropos to 
Fontenelle was one day visited in his 


hostess. 


whole world. 


” 


asparagus. 
library by an old acquaintance whom he had not 
seen for many years.”’ 

‘*Who is Fontenelle?’’ interrupted Agnes— 
trying to look interested—*‘‘ Is he another painter ?”’ 

‘* Oh! no’’—replied Shelford—‘‘ he was a cele- 
brated French poet, of the last age.’’ 

‘* He is dead then’’—said Agnes. 

‘‘ Near a century ago’’—answered Shelford— 
‘* A friend of Fontenelle chancing to visit him one 
morning, the poet invited him to stay and dine; 
adding, by way of inducement—‘I am going to 
have asparagus, for the first time this season. I 
really know nothing more delicious than asparagus 
nicely drest with sweet fresh oil.’ 

‘**7T like asparagus myself’—replied the visitor— 
‘provided it is drest with butter; having, I am 
sorry to say, an unconquerable aversion to oil.’ 

‘** Well then’ — said Fontenclle, after a short 
pause—‘ if you will allow me the pleasure of your 
company, I will have two dishes made of the as- 
paragus—one half shall be drest with butter for 
you; the remainder with oil for myself.’ 

‘* His friend assented ; and Fontenelle left him for 
a moment to apprize the cook of this new arrange- 
ment. On his return, while earnestly engaged in 
conversation, the friend suddenly fell off his chair 
in a fit, and expired immediately. Fontenelle 
then ran to the head of the stairs, and called out to 
the cook. 

‘*¢ All in oil—all in oil—the butter man’s dead.’ ”’ 

Unlucky anecdotist! The Dampwood ladies 
now put on shocked faces, (Agnes’s being the least 
shocked,) and the 
dreadful depravity of human nature, and of French 
Each 


‘omment onthe wicked want of feeling in the host, 


murmured somet hing about 


nature in particular. made an indignant 


Agnes’s being the least indignant,) and Alice 


solemnly demanded the moral of the story. 
Shelford would have been exceedingly discon- 
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certed, if he had not been exceedingly amused ; 
and he could not refrain from smiling, especially 
as he saw the ever-sinning Elizabeth hiding her 
face behind her open book to conceal something 
verging towards laughter. 

Our hero began to think it was time to retreat, 
and said—‘‘ Perhaps I had best cali again, or see 
Mr. Dampwood at his store to-morrow.”’ 

** Pa’ will certainly be home very soon, now’’— 
said Agnes. ‘‘ He may have gone from the Ex- 
change to the Atheneum to read the new English 
papers.”’ 

** Be seated, sir’’—said Mrs. Dampwood. ‘‘ My 
husband is always in his own house before nine 
We hope you are not tired of our poor 
attempts to entertain you.”’ 

** On the contrary’’—replied Shelford—‘‘ I have 
been exceedingly well entertained—and have many 
thanks to offer.’’ 

Just then, a key was heard at the front door, and 
Mr. Dampwood made his appearance. Shelford 
advanced to meet him, introduced himself, was 
received with great civility, presented his letter, and 
saw that Mr. Dampwood wasnaturally well pleased 
He was 


o'clock. 


with its inclosure of a thousand dollar bill. 
invited to resume his seat ; and his host cominenced 
conversation by asking Shelford if he was aware 
of the dreadful state of the nation. Shelford replied 


in the negative. And Mr. Dampwood then pro- 


ceeded to enlighten him by the assurance that if 


the whig candidate for governor of Delaware was 
not elected, that unhappy little state must sink into 
a bottomless pit from which she could never be 
extricated, and doubtless in her fall she would 
drag down Pennsylvania already tottering, and 
New Jersey whose footing had always rested on 
nothing, and New York already torn to pieces by 
its hundreds of useless railroads. ‘* Now’’—con- 
tinued Mr. Dampwood—* it is as clear as the light 
of the sun that when the Middle States begin 
to go all the rest must follow.”’ 

** But where will they go to ?’’—inguired S hel- 
ford. 

** My young friend’’—said Mr. Dampwood—‘‘ I 
perceive you have not yet stucied the condition of 
the Union, particularly Pennsylvania.”’ 

‘*T know not how a country can expect to pros- 
per’’—said Mrs. Dampwood—‘‘ when there is so 
much wickedness among the people.” 

‘*The newspapers are full of it’’—said Mr. 
Dampwood. ‘‘ And they help most sinfully to 
keep it up, by the admission of so many light 
anecdotes, which good people ought rather tc ery 
than laugh at.”’ 

Elizabeth and Shelford involuntarily exchanged 
glances. 

““T was very much struck with one, which I 
chanced to find this evening in a paper at the 
Athenaum’’—pursued Mr. Dampwood—‘‘ and I 
was told, the story, bad as it is, had been lately 
revived, and seen in several of those publications. 
It appears that a person who seems to have been 
a literary man, and they are generally a depraved 
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class from their being puffed up with worldly 
vanity, and pursuing a useless occupation, which 
very fortunately brings them no profit, but always 
keeps them poor ; a most lucky circumstance, for if 
they had the power which always and properly be- 
longs to wealth, the world would be turned upside 
down, and Pennsylvania still worse off than she 
is’’—(heaving a deep sigh, which was echoed by his 
wife.) ‘* Well, sir, this writer, it appears, was sit- 
ting in his library (I suppose they must have libra- 
ries.) For my_part I have never found the necessity 
of one; and Where newspapers (bad as they are) 
are staring you in the face at every corner, I see 
no reason why money should be wasted on books. 
Well, sir, this author that I speak of, was sitting 
in his library. It is not mentioned whether he 
pWas engaged at the time in reading or writing—- 
perhaps both—or perhaps neither (for I do not be- 
lieve the tribe is by any means industrious,) when 
he was unexpectedly visited by a friend, whom, for 
reasons not given, he had not seen for a consider- 
able time. The friend might have been taking a 
voyage to India, or been all the while imprisoned 
for debt, which last is most likely. The author 
of course invited him to sit down, and it is to be 
supposed they entered into conversation. There 
is no account of the topics they discussed. ‘They 
may have conversed on the state of the nation, 
but it is far more probable their talk was idle stuff. 
When the visitor rose to go, the writer had the 
civility to invite him to stay to dinner; perhaps, 
because it was the only decent dinner he expected 
And still there is no mention made 


for a month. 
of any thiag but asparagus.’ 

A sort of scream was heard from Elizabeth ; 
and Shelford with laughing eyes pressed his finger 
on his lips, and motioned her to silence. The 
Dampwood ladies looked surprised ; but respect- 
fully awaited the rest of pa’s narrative, which he 
continued to utter with his eyes still fixed im- 
movably on the mantel-piece. 

**'T'o be brief’’—proceeded the narrator, who 
had never been brief in his life—‘‘ Asparagus was 
held out by the literary man, as an inducement for 
his guest to remain to dinner. A& I said, there 
was no mention made of any other dish; from 
which we can draw the conclusion, that authors 
may be very well satisfied if they can get one dish 
only: and doubtless they seldom count upon 
having meat to their vegetables. However, ob- 
serve, I do not positively say that this man had 
no meat for his dinner—notwithstanding that he 
spoke only of asparagus. He said he thought it 
an excellent article when dressed with oil. He 
of course meant olive oil; though that should 
have been specified. Perhaps it was for this reason, 
that his friend, misunderstanding him, and think- 
ing only of the other sort, declared his preference 
of butter; and if such was his idea, nobody can 
blame him. For my part, I have always seen as- 
paragus served up with butter; but then one-half 
the world has no notion how the other half lives: 
The writer (strange to say,) went so far as to pro- 
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mise his guest that if he would stay, the asparagus 
should be divided into two dishes, (perhaps he only 
meant plates) one of them to be done up with butter, 
and the other done up with oil. He must have meant 
sweet oil. The friend agreeing (how little we know 
what is before us) the author went to his cook to give 
new orders respecting the asparagus, and to say 
that half was to be oiled and half buttered! It is 
something singular that an author should possess 
acook. He came back—sat down—they conversed 
awhile longer, no doubt on some light and trifling 
and unprofitable subject; literary people never 
seem to know any thing about the state of the 
nation. 
nothing to lose. 
prepare yourselves for astonishment. 
now coming will truly amaze you.”’ 
An audible giggle was heard from Elizabeth, 
through the fingers that covered her mouth. Shel- 
ford turned back his face, and looked steadily at 
the carpet behind his chair. The Dampwood ladies 


I suppose because they don’t care, having 
And now listen attentively—and 
What is 


plied their needles with great intentness. 

**T know you will be shocked’’—continued the 
old gentleman—“ but try and nerve yourselves for 
the catastrophe.”’ 

The ladies set their faces, bit in their lips, and 
drew their sewing-threads very hard. ‘l‘his was 
nerving themselves. 

‘* The catastrophe’’—he proceeded—*‘‘ which is 
now at hand. All of a sudden, the visitor was 
taken with a fit, of what sort is not specified ; but 
it must have been a severe one, for he fell on the 
floor (or it might have been on the carpet ; which, 
however, I rather doubt) and before a doctor could 
be summoned, (if indeed the literary man ever 
thought of one, which is also doubtful) the guest 
had departed this life. And now listen with be- 
coming indignation to what followed. The first 
thought of hisselfish frierid was the asparagus, and 
he immediately desired the cook to do the whole 
of it in oil. ‘ Cook’—said he—(‘ I am 
these were his exact words) cook, I wish to inform 


not sure 


you that the gentleman who expressed a prefer- 
ence for butter has unexpectedly deceased ; there- 


fore, as I can now have all the asparagus to myself 


according to my first intention, I desire you to 
dress the whole of it (the whole of it mark you) in 
oil, without a bit of butter.’ ’’ 

Elizabeth could bear no more, and ran out of the 
room to laugh at her ease in the entry, and Shel- 
ford started up to run after her and join in her 
mirth. Our readers may imagine with what diffi- 
culty he restrained himself while obliged to sit and 
listen to his own bagatelle of an anecdote, slowly, 
solemnly and sententiously related by a dull, 
prosing man, who had no anecdote in his soul. 
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He glanced round at the faces of the Dampwood 
ladies, but seeing in them no expression whatever, 
he was at a loss to conjecture in what manner the 
twice-told tale had affected them, and to this day 
he has never had an opportunity of discovering. 

Shelford now took his leave as speedily as po- 
liteness would allow, impatient to get into the 
street and have his laugh out, commencing it on 
the door-step. 

For several days, notwithstanding his attention 
to the business which brought him to Philadelphia, 
our hero found his thoughts wandering towards 
Elizabeth Grovenor. 
her, he repaired, on the third morning, again to 
the mansion of the Dampwoods, where he saw 
only the mother—her daughters being at the fancy 
fair for which they had been working. He learnt 
from Mrs. Dampwood that her brother, Mr. Gro- 
venor, had been in town and taken Ehzabeth home 
with him, considering that she had had education 
‘The truth is’’—continued Mrs. Damp- 


Resolving to see more of 


enough. 
wood—‘‘ I was not sorry to relinquish this awful 
charge. ‘The care and responsibility of keeping an 
unmanageable little girl in order are tremendous. 
Elizabeth’s mother having never studied any thing 
herself, was certainly very unfit to superintend the 
studies of her daughter, and, therefore, I prevailed 
on her parents to let me try and do something with 
her; but I found it a hopeless attempt to make her 
any thing like my own exemplary daughters.”’ 

Shelford remained a month in Philadelphia and 
New York, and then set out on his return home; 
diverging from his way to see something of Dau- 
phin county, or rather to see something in it. 
Furnished with a letter from Mr. Dampwood to 
Elizabeth’s father, he presented himself at the 
house of Mr. Grovenor, who was proprietor of a 
large and valuable farm, and lived like a gentle- 
man. Shelford found all the Grovenor family de- 
lightful people, and Elizabeth particularly so. She 
was now properly and becomingly dressed, and 
looked like a handsome young lady, and not like 
an overgrown child. The green shade was dis- 
carded. Being perfectly natural, she was not only 
bright and animated, but also intelligent and kind- 
hearted. 

Frank Shelford returned to his home beyond 
the Allegheny, a home that was always pleasant 
to him. Most American parents are desirous that 
their children should marry young, and Frank’s 
father had long been urgent for his son to settle. 
Frank found that the time for obedience had ar- 
rived, and settled with Elizabeth Grovenor. 

He forswore anecdotes, and always kept his 
vow in presence of dull people. Reader, remem- 
ber to do the same. 
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SOLEMN CELEBRATION. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH 


BY MISS H. 


Ir was a great—a momentous day to our coun- 
try. ‘The storm of her revolution had gathered in 
its elements. Dark clouds on every side, rolling 
up trom the wrongs of an oppressed people to the 
skies, had closed at the zenith; and the blackness 
of our political heavens cast a fearful gloom upon 
the earth. 

‘Then, on that memorable Ninereentu or APRIL, 
the first dread thunderbolt of battle burst suddenly 
over the plain of Lexington, to leave it irrigated by 
a crimson shower! ‘The temple of the prince of 
peace was shaken and shattered by the din of war, 
and became at once a place of refuge and of ambush 
to soldiers armed for liberty or death. 

He* whose office it was to minister at the sacred 
altar, looked forth from his dwelling, and saw the 
way of his quiet walk from his own door to the 
sanctuary turned into the theatre of a most won- 
drous and awful tragedy—the infant blades of the 
early spring grass baptized in the name of freedom 
And 


the grass then shooting up throughout the land 


with the life-blood of the lambs of his care. 


was not mown till it had carpeted a free soil. 
That patriotic pastor beheld the first grand sacri- 
fice to American liberty slain from among his own 
little village flock! And there they lay on the 
green turf before him; some in the mortal agony, 
and of others, the yet warm but breathless clay, 
just leit by the spirits which he had laboured to 
train for Heaven, as they sprang up into the pre- 
sence of the Lord of Hosts, invoking aid for their 
struggling country, and appealing with her cause 
to the high court above, the earliest there in her 
behalf. 

‘he pale remains of these magnanimous soldier 
patriots were hastily borne from the field of their 
martyrdom by their sorrowing friends, and with no 
other shroud than the gory garments in which they 
died, laid side by side in one rude receptacle; and 
thus cemented together by their clotted life-streams, 
as their hearts had been by the cause in which they 
were poured out, committed to a common grave. 
There, shoulder to shoulder, as they had stood in 
battle, they slept undisturbed through the lapse of 
three-score years. They sighed no more for liberty 
—no more they heard the clang of arms or the 
groans of their dying brethren. They heard not 
the shout of freedom as it rent the air, nor the 
sound of the sword being beaten into the plough- 
share, and the spear to the pruning-hook, in their 
beloved land. ‘They saw not how proudly and how 

* The Rev. Mr. Clarke 
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fondly a vigorous young American eagle was hang- 
ing in the blue ether deep above their bed of earth, 
with his warm plumy breast to them, his eye 
drinking at the sun, and his wings outspread to 
span the globe. 

A few years ago these remains were exhumed, 
to be, on the sixtieth anniversary of the battle, en- 
tombed with military honours, in a vault—a new 
tomb prepared for them by the inhabitants of Lex- 
ington, beneath a monument which marks the spot 
where they fell. They were gathered into one rich 
sarcophagus, inscribed with all their names, and, 
taking a long leave of their open grave, borne with 
solemn pomp from beside it in the cemetery to the 
church hard by, with Columbia's star-spangled 
banner spread over them for the first—the last 
time, and there placed in the aisle, before a great 
cloud of witnesses raining tears at the affecting 
sight. 

Never before did mortal remains return from the 
dark chambers of the dead into the light of day 
with so truly pious and magnificent a welcome, or 
to occasion such a tide of new and powerful emo- 
tion as suddeuly overwhelmed every heart in that 
immense assembly, on beholding these lugubrious 
evidences come back, after sixty years’ repose, to 
attest to the longing, the sighing, the burning de- 
sire of the spirits that once animated them for the 
rights which they never obtained. 

Yet it was not mourning—it was not sorrow, nor 
pain from sympathy with present or recent suffer- 
ing, that melted the beholders. It was a myste- 
rious, irresistible power, penetrating every breast 
with « deep, I 
the price of peril, agony and life, at which the 
blessings of freedom were purchased by our fathers 
for our inheritance. It was a feeling to which not 
a bosom in the throng had till that moment known 
itself susceptible. The occasion was unique in the 
world’s annals, and the emotions it caused no less 
so. The effect of these honoured relics on that 
grand body of people was wondrous, almost as that 
produced by the bones of the Prophet of Israel on 
the body of the young man that touched them as it 
lowered into his sepulchre. They reanimated the 
material form, so that it rose up and stood upon its 
feet. But these touched the soul of the beholder, 
infusing, as it were, a new life and power of per- 
ception, and bringing over it a solemnity in view of 
the rights which our fathers sighed and toiled for, 
and which we may have but too thoughtlessly pos- 
sessed. There seemed, throughout the crowd, almost 
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a general suspension of breath, as if they had si- 
multaneously imagined the air which we so freely 
breathe meted out to our ancestors by weight and 
measure. The presence of these mouldering re- 
mains enkindled in the hearts of the spectators a 
lively gratitude towards those valiant men who 
achieved our independence, the more intensely 
glowing, as it now seemed almost too late to be- 
stow it this side of the invisible world. It must be 
directed, with scarce an earthly medium, to that 
all-wise Being who has taken to himself so many 
to whom it was due; that of all that noble army of 
patriot heroes, we see now only a thin and faded 
remnant—a few white-haired, trembling, weary 
pilgrims, lingering here and there, feeble and soli- 
tary, on the bleak shore of time, awaiting the barge 
that is to convey them home. 

A small number of these, and some who had be- 
longed to the same company with the fallen in the 
battle of Lexington, were present at the solemn 
celebration—each bearing on his breast a badge of 
that company which had been so closely bound to- 
gether by the one great cause, when those bosoms 
were warmed by the fire of youth. 

As they tottered near, and their aged eyes looked 
darkly on their brethren in the coffin, they remem- 
ed how they once—how they last had seen them ; 
and, contrasting that day with this, almost ready to 
cry with the voice in the valley of vision—Can 
these dry bones live? —they, in spirit, turned away 
the sight from earth and ashes, blessing the pro- 
mise and the author of a more glorious resurrection. 

The funeral oration pronounced over those re- 
vered relics before that dignified audience, was by 
one wisely chosen and well qualified for an occa- 
sion so great, so deeply interesting and affecting as 
no man ever addressed an assembly on before, and 
none could ever again. While every ear of the 
vast multitude hung on the eloquent lips of Eowarp 
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Everett, and every heart felt itself melting at the 
pathetic story he was telling in his own peculiar, 
thrilling accents, or enlarged and elevated by the 
high-toned sentiments he was uttering, so death- 
like was the stillness of the house, you could almost 
hear the drop of the soldier’s tear on his glittering 
armour, as he listened and looked, and beholding 
what was near him in the aisle, realized that it was 
for no vain pageant or empty show that he and his 
company were equipped in military array. 

The half-stified sob of the statesman, too, was 
detected through the reigning stillness that betrayed 
the bosom it was shaking, while he considered the 
sacredness of the charge committed to his trust— 
the great duties of his office, and viewed himself as 
a high-priest in the temple of our liberty, with the 
ark of a nation’s rights to protect from the touch of 
profane or unclean hands. 

But the orator had done. 
the benediction was pronounced. 
moved— 


The dirge was sung; 
The people 


As arich, rare casket filled with gold 
And pearls and precious stones, 
They took up the coffin dim and cold 

With the soldiers’ names and bones. 
Then slowly forth to the battle-ground, 
While every mouth was dumb, 
They moved to the mournful music’s sound 
And the beat of the muffled drum 


They reached the place for the honoured dead, 
The proudest and the best— 

The earth that had been their dying bed, 
Prepared for their final rest 


Those relics dark from the light they lowered, 
Where the bleeding warriors fell, 

And volleys three o’er the tomb they poured— 
*T was the soldier's long farewell 
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LOVE’S MESSAGE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF REINICK 


C.ovp, that hurriest to the west, 

Where dwells the one that I love best, 
Oh! 
Float airily with you along 


let my love, my hope, my song, 


Hasten, vapoury one, 
Over house and tree ; 
Take my beloved one 
One or two blessed thoughts of me. 


Keep from her eyes the early light— 
Protract with pleasant dreams her night; 
Over her garden hover then— 
And pour down dew as a gentle rain 

On leaf and flower, 

To gladden her sight, 

That the morning hour 
May beam with joy in her garden bright 


And in the burning noontide hour, 
Friendly cloud, exert thy power; 
Spread thy curtain o’er the sky, 
Making a pleasant shade to her eye. 
Air spirits call 
From the east and west; 
Bid them all 
Go fan the one that I love best. 


And when daylight fades away 
Deck thyself in bright array; 
A gorgeous bed for the dying sun 
To rest his sinking head upon 

So hasten, vapoury one 

Over house and tree ; 

Take my beloved one 
One or two blessed thoughts of me 
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THE NEW 


CINDERELLA. 
BY MISS PENINA MOISE. ; 
(See Plat.) ¢ 


Many true Cinderellas on earth may be seen, 
Lovely children of Genius, and others, 
Condemned to a menial and moping routine, 


By unnatural! sisters or brothers 


One of these in the course of my travels I met, 
Dropping tears over onerous tasks, 

Which the muses—her nearest of kindred—had set, 
While they reveled at galas and masques 


In the basement of Poetry’s palace I found her, 
Preparing a lyric repast; 

With the ashes of Memory scattered around her 
That from Sorrow’s great furnace were cast 


She had just decorated her heartless relations 
For the ball of a potentate proud ; 

And again was resuming her sad lucubrations, 
When her name was thrice uttered aloud 


Bewildered she rose to reply to a call 
Made in accents so mild and unwonted, 

When she heard the light sound of a fairy-foot fall 
And Fancy the maiden confronted 


“Is it you, my dear Godmother? blest be the minute 
That brings such a friend to my aid 
My song will nave something of m« lody in it, 


When your wand o’er my lyre is swayed.” 


“Would you not join the crowd that assemble to night 


In the halls of an epic grandee’? 





“That honour, alas!” said the sensitive sprite 


“Is too high for a minstrel like me 


“ Not an 
Go bring me a hyacinth-star; 


From the laurel-hedged garden of Fame 


ylossom whose name, 


And there gather also the 
From its form, is called Venus’s Car.” 


The first was soon changed by a touch of the fairy 
To a robe of imperial hue 
To diamonds, besides, as speedily vary 


A thousand pure droplets of dew 


No less marvellous change in the second was seen 
When its graceful corolla unclosing, 
A phaeton rose where a flower had been, 


And horses where doves were reposing 


} } 


‘Your dress and your vehicle, daughter, are ready 


And here is a pair of glass sandals; 
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Let not flattery render your movements unsteady, 
Heed time, @nd avoid petty scandals. 


” 


Inspiration was felt as the wand’s final stroke 
Passed over her bosom and brow; 

In Glory’s high heart a new sentiment woke, 
As he made to the stranger his bow 


“ What muse, what enchantress, great lord of the fete, 
Has arrived all your guests to eclipse?” 

“J know not myself;—but I ne’er shall forget 
The music that flows from her lips.” 


The Prince of Parnassus and many fine peers 
Yield homage to charms so divine ; 

She greets her oppressors, and smiles as she hears 
Undetected, the praise of the Nine. 


Forgotten, alas! is the fairy’s monition 
To mark as they fleeted the hours; 
Gems, robe and barouche, as before their transition, 


‘ Are but vapour, and fiction’s wild flowers. 


One sandal alone was retained in her fright, 
The other to fragments was shivered ; 

But the glittering relics were found by a knight, 
And to Glory in secret delivered. 


“ What strange metamorphose is this?” said the king 
(Inspecting with care every shred ;) 
“These are fugitive pieces, which she who can sing 


I swear by Apollo to wed.” 


Next morn, as the nymph of the basement was brushing 
The tears of repentance away, 

And sighing to think of the merciless crushing 
Of many an exquisite lay, 


She was called into one of the muses’ saloons, 
Where a gallant and bold troubadour 
Requested to hear the sweet stanzas and tunes 


That had charmed him the evening before. 


Her godmother’s wand now invisibly passed 
O’er the spirit and form of the maiden; 
On her foot, too, the unbroken sandal was placed 


And her temples with laurels were laden 


Then Glory the bride of his heart recognized 
In the poor Cinderella of song; 

*T was a scheine by poetical justice devised 
in redress of the melodist’s wrong 


~~ 
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NOTICES OF NOTICEABLE PEOPLE AND THEIR 
PRODUCTIONS. 
BY A PEN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I save been for many years connected with ‘‘the 
Press,’’ in England, both as contributor and editor 
—a trembler, at first, for the fate of my own literary 
children, and afterwards a judge of the merits or 
demerits of other people’s bantlings. I well re- 
member my first contribution to a B——I news- 
paper. How anxiously I awaited the day of publi- 
cation; how I hoped and feared—hoped every night 
and feared every morning—theat the editor would 
or would not insert my lines ‘‘ To an ASolian Harp’’ 
in his ‘‘poet’s corner’’—(by the way, I had never 
heard that wind instrument). At length, one even- 
ing I ventured to invest fivepence in literature; the 
clerk gave me a damp sheet. I hurried from the 
office door, rushed into an alley, and, esconced be- 
hind an old apple woman, unfolded the damp sheet. 
TI never locked at the ‘‘leader.’’ What were politics 
to a young poet? But I glanced instinctively at 
the first column of the back page, and, 

“ How sweet and calmly on the breeze those airy mur- 

murs float,” 

dazzled my pleased eye. I was in print; and who 
but an author can tell the rapturous feeling of a 
boy who sees his first production publicized—if I 
may coin a word? Well, I read them over and 
over again, saw a few misprints, but little heeded 
them ; and knew not then, as I now know, to quote 
from these my first rhymes, when referring to the 
wind-harp’s tones— 

“ Alas! with us they stay not long but swiftly pass away, 

Like all the sweetest things of earth, the first to know 

decay. 

er the harp’s strings the winds sweep on to sweet and 

mournful strain, 

Then in the distance die away, and all is hushed again,” 
that the press music, which had such power to 
charm then, would lose its charm for ever before 
long. 

Success in my first newspaper article embold- 
ened me, and I employed, I fear, too many hours in 
wooing the muse. As a surgeon’s apprentice, I 
made effusions instead of infusions, and looked blue 
enough when compelled to make blue-pill. Heli- 
conian draughts I preferred to black ones; plaster 
of Paris busts of Shakspeare and Milton to making 
plasters of Burgundy pitch, or strengthening stuff 
for the busts of prosaic people; and—but no mat- 
ter—I continued scribbling until I got into the 
magazines; then published a volume; experienced 
the misery of proof-sheets; mixed with authors 
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and authoresses in that great reservoir of talent— 
London; became reporter, then editor of a news- 
paper; and in all these capacities, having neces- 
sarily had much to do with literary folks, I have 
jotted down my recollections of them for the espe- 
cial benefit of the numerous readers of ‘‘ Godey.’’ 
I must premise, that I have pursued no order of 
arrangement in my recollections. As the indi- 
viduals referred to have stepped on the platform of 
memory, I have noted at once whatever, as the 
title of these papers indicates, was noticeable. We 
are all interested in the very trifles connected with 
the characters of those whose works have afforded 
us recreation or improvement; and to give some 
idea of their every-day manners is my object in 
writing these papers. Most of the authors referred 
to are living—some are far beyond the world’s ap- 
plause or its censure. I have, however, endea- 
voured so to write respecting both as to offend 
neither the sensibilities of the one class nor awaken 
unpleasant feelings in near and dear survivors of 
the other. There is nothing more despicable than 
the misrepresenting sayings and doings of those 
who are living and breathing the air we breathe, 
except it be raking amongst the ashes of the dead 
for peculiarities which the world would consider 
faults, but which, after all, were not so, save in the 
diseased imaginations of carping writers. And 
now to the self-imposed task of A Pen. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 1844. 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 

More people have heard of Robert Montgomery 
than the readers of his books. 
a McGomery who enacted very cleverly the part of 
a clown on the boards of the Bath theatre some six- 
and-twenty years ago. Robert was a smart boy, 
and sent some pieces to the Bath Herald, which at- 
tracted the attention of a Mr. Tongue, an artist, 
who sought him out and furnished him with the 
means of improving himself. After a boarding- 
school drilling, he became connected with a maga- 
zine, started under the title of the ‘‘ Bath Star,’’ 
and gained more reputation. James Montgomery 
was then highly popular, and Robert Gomery, 
feeling inclined to break a lance with the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Poet,’’ dropped the three syllabled parental 
nomenclature, and prefixed the somewhat aristo- 
cratic ‘‘ Mont’’ to his surname. This was a clever 
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‘*move,”’ for when his ‘‘Omnipresence of the 
Deity’’ came out, Maunder, the publisher, ushered 
it into the world as a new religious poem by Mont- 
gomery. Now, few had heard of Robert, but 
thousands had read James's verse, and anew poem 
from him who had delighted all finely constituted 
minds with the ‘‘Pelican’s Island,’’ and other 
pure productions, ordered Robert’s poem by mis- 
take. The consequence was, that edition after 
edition followed each other in rapid succession ; 
and it was not until the first gape of wonderment 
was over, that the readers discovered their idol was 
not, as Byron says of his hero, ‘‘the true one.”’ 
The work appeared almost simultaneously with 
poor Robert Poilok’s ‘‘Course of Time,”’ a pro- 
duction of sterling genius; and Wilson, in his 
Blackwood’s Magazine, made the two poems the 
subject of a slashing comparative critique. Mont- 
gomery next produced, I think, ‘‘Satan,’’ which 
was a miserable affair, and only gained him the 
name of ‘‘Robert le Diable.’’ By a leap, as from 
darkness into light, he then produced ‘‘ Woman, 
the Angel of Life.’’ The title of his book is good. 
I should advise every one to go no farther than the 
first page, for the angelic influences give way to 
Robert Montgomery's verbiage. Robert soon af- 
terwards went to Oxford, was ordained, and pro- 
duced a poem under that title, which was still-born. 
His next essay was ‘‘ Luther,’’ but as it is not my 
purpose to criticize his poems, I may as well de- 
scribe his personal appearance. 

In the year 1838, hearing that the ‘‘ popular 
poet’’ was to preach a charity sermon in Trinity 
Church, Hotwell’s, Bristol, (England), I edged my 
way into a pew near that of the vicar, and, after 
settling myself quietly down, waiting for the organ 
to peal out its welcome to the clergyman as he 
entered the sacred desk to promulgate ‘‘ peace on 
earth and good will towards men,’’ I turned my 


head and saw a man of about thirty-six years of 


age enter—the clerk and sexton bowing to him as 
if he were the Deity of the place, instead of a ser- 
vant only of the Most High. He was a carefully 
dressed clergyman; his hair, black and glossy, 
was carefully, most pleasantly parted, and not the 
straightest railroad ever planned could have been 
straighter than the line from the centre of his ‘* 
frontis’’ to the most prominent process of his 
cipital bone;’’ his black hair was brought down 
on each side of his head with scrupulous care ; his 
clerical bands were adjusted with the most ortho- 
dox accuracy ; there was not a fold in his gown out 
Altogether, he was the pink of propriety. 

When he mounted the pulpit stairs, he did so 
with, I thought, a consciousness that he was an 
author. His sermon I remember nothing of, for, 
after he had finished his first part, I sank on a com- 
fortable cushion and dreamt of some of the old 
divines. 

Robert Montgomery had, and I believe has, the 
incumbency of St. Jude’s, Glasgow. His latest 
work is his ‘‘ Reflective Discourses,’’ which has 
not increased his reputation. He has married > 
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NOTICES OF NOTICEABLE PEOPLE. 


lady of large property, and—may one day be a 
bishop.* 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Wno does not remember the pious, good, grace- 
ful bard of Sheffield ?—one ever ready to do any 
good work and perform any kind action. What 
friend, whose eye may light on these pages, cannot 
call to mind that lovely lyric— 


“ Friend after friend depart— 


” 


Who has not lost a friend 


Who that has experienced the bitterness and endless 
toil of life, will not join with James Montgomery 
in mourning 





the common lot?” 


and what Christian will not feel the force of the 
following sweet lines, (as yet unpublished, and 
extracted from a poem furnished to the writer as a 
contribution in aid of a bazaar, the proceeds arising 
from which were appropriated to the building a 
new church on the site of an old one,) 


* There is a house not made with hands, 
Eternal in the heavens, for them 
Who travel singly or in bands 
To seek the new Jerusalem. 
With them may all who worship here, 
Age after age in turn appear, 
Where that which men call death on earth, 
Spirits may deem their better birth ?” 


In early years, James Montgomery was editor of 
the Sheffield Iris, and for some political article was 
imprisoned. He did not, however, write it; and 
rather than let a young man who was the author, 
suffer, he voluntarily endured that worst of priva- 
tions—a separation from his home, and that greatest 
of degradations, a prison lodging; but even in his 
solitude, he sang sweetly to a bird on his prison 
wall. 

James Montgomery is in person, tall, very thin 
and feeble looking. His appearance is by no means 
that of a poet—it more resembles the outward man 
of a Wesleyan minister. His forehead, high and 
narrow, is partially covered by stripes of hair, 
which was once what is called ‘‘sandy,’’ but is 
now inclining to gray. His features have a melan- 
choly cast, but their saddened expression is of a 
chastened and subdued character. His voice is 
exceedingly tremulous when speaking in public, 
which he occasionally does as chairman of mission- 
ary meetings. Some years since, he gave a course 
of lectures on ‘‘ Poetry,’’ which were generally 
considered to be unworthy his reputation. He 
shines more on paper than in oratory. In private 
life he is universally esteemed, and nothing can be 
more delightful than his fireside conversation. I 


* It was said, some time since in England, that Robert 
Montgomery had refused an offer to take the charge of a 
church in the United States. 
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once heard him, at the request of Mr. Cottle, (the 
Cottle whom Byron so mercilessly lashed,) repeat 
his beautiful poem on Prayer, and I need scarcely 
say that it derived an added sweetness from the 
voice of the poet. His opinions of other poets were 
kindly but firmly expressed. Mrs. Hemans was, 
he told me, his favourite authoress. Of Byron’s 
genius he spoke in lofty terms, but censured, as all 
must do, his impiety. The conversation turned on 
novelists. Dickens he preferred to any other living 


writer of fiction; and of all Boz’s tales, that of 


** Little Nell’’ pleased him most. 

Mr. Montgomery is a member of the Moravian 
Society, and, I am informed, occasionally preaches 
in a chapel belonging to that community near 
Sheffield. He is unaffectedly pious, as his writings 
abundantly prove; and few poets will lay their 
heads on their dying pillows with less to regret. 
He is a widower, and childless, but by no means a 
sdlitary ; for wherever good may be done in his 
vicinity, James, ‘‘our James,’’ as his fellow- 
townsmen love to call kim, is to be found. 

Some two years since, a gang of burglars broke 
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into the poet’s home whilst he was at the Moravian 
meeting-house, and stole from it a splendid silver 
inkstand, which had been presented to him by the 
ladies of Sheffield. The loss was about to be re- 
paired, when, to the astonishment of the bard, he 
received a box containing the abstracted article, 
and a note, of which the following is a copy, which 
Mr. Montgomery permitted me to make. It has 
not been until now made public. 


“Birmingham, March, 1832. 

‘*Honourep Sm:— When we robbed your 
house, we did not know that you wrote such beau- 
tiful verses as you do. I remember my mother 
told some of them to me when I was a boy. I 
found out what house we robbed by the writing on 
the inkstand. Honoured sir, I send it back; it 
was my share of the booty, and I hope you and 
God will forgive me.”’ 


Could a higher honour have been paid to a poet? 
Long may the Christian poet live to enjoy his 
well-deserved reputation. 
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THE NIGHT 


STORM. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 


Tue sun had merged his radiant disk beneath the west- 
ern wave, 

And Nature, wrapped in deep repose, was noiseless as 
the grave; 


Midnight had o’er the weary earth its sable curtain 
spread, 

And the bright orbs, that gem the sky, their lustre dimly 
shed. 


The waters of the glassy lake were sweetly hushed to rest, 

While forms of beauty undefined lay mirrored on its 
breast ; 

The warblers of the upper deep, whose notes charm 
every grove, 

Had fulded up their downy wings, and ceased their songs 
of love. 


No Queenly Moon, with cheering beams, illumed the 
face of night, 

And o’era sleeping world diffused its soft and balmy light; 

The spangled heavens enrobed in gloom, the calm and 
sickly air, 

With fearful certainty foretold an elemental war. 

And, lo! the darkness gathering dense athwart the orient 
sky, 

Black clouds across the blue expanse in quick succession 
fly ; 

The rustling breeze begins to wail, and bend the trem- 
bling wood, 

And now! onevery hill and vale descendsthe angry flood. 


And while, with startling majesty, the tempest roars 
around, 

The vivid lightnings fiercely glare, and thunder shakes 
the ground ; 

A hoary vet’ran, bowed with age, his gloomy pathway 
wends, 

Uncheered, companionless, alone— remote from home 
and friends. 


Through brake and glen he presses on, in quest of some 
retreat, 

But, all in vain his anxious flight! his watchword is 
defeat ; 

No glimm’ring taper meets his eye, or lights his trackiess 
yath, 

While fiery clouds deform the sky, and mutter forth their 
wrath. 


He strains an aching glance above, and passion gilds its 
ray, 

His weary feet more swiftly move, and suffer no delay ; 

The tears that wet his furrowed cheek, and sparkle in 
his eye, 

Bespeak a soul-inspiring hope some shelter to descry. 


He knows a Providence benign directs his footsteps still, 

That all his painful struggles now subserve his Maker’s 
will; 

Then though the heavens with ceaseless flash their forked 
arrows Cast, 

How blest the hope, whate’er his fate, to be with God at 
last! 


This glorious hope revives his heart, when, sinking in 
despair, 

He neither fears the thunder’s voice nor lightning’s vivid 
glare; 

He knows that God permits the storm to sweep the earth 
in wrath, 

And scatter wild dismay and death along its fitful path. 


At length, fatigued by toil severe, his coming doom un- 
known, 

Uncertain when his course would end, unfriended and 
alone; 

A flaming shaft from yon blue vault, with deadly fury 


huried, 
Released a spirit pure and bright from this distressful 
world! 
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TWO PASSAGES IN 


BY MRS. E. 


‘* Cuariry, signor ?”’ 

** My child, I have no change in my purse.”’ 

** Oh, signor, charity !”’ 

‘*T have no money, I tell you;’’ and saying this, 
the stranger pushed back the extended hand of a 
little girl, who stood begging at the corner of the 
Strada di Toledo, in Naples. 

** Well, signor, you shall be repaid,”’ said a voice, 
the sweetness of which contradicted aught that 


’ 


might seem petulant in the words. 

‘I'he passenger addressed turned with a smile and 
with some surprise, and looked at the young men- 
dicant. It was a child about eight years of age, 
with pretty features, though extremely pale, and 
the largest biack eyes he had ever seen. There 
was an expression of resolution as well as of sor- 
row in the juvenile face. 

**T shall be repaid!’’ repeated the stranger. 
‘*Do you know that such a reply is impertinent ?’’ 

‘* Pardon, signor; give me what you will, but 
give me something; for I want a great deal of 
money.” 

The respectful, yet earnest air of entreaty with 
which this reply was made, interested the passen- 
ger. He stopped and took out his purse; but while 
searching for a piece of silver, asked-- 

‘*Why, my girl, do you want a great deal? At 
your age, one is usually content with a little.”’ 

‘*Oh, I need much,”’ answered the child, with 
tears in hf eyes. ‘‘I have to make up a large 
sum, and have raised but a very small part.” 

This is doubtless a victim of selfish parents, 
thought the stranger, as he put his alms into her 
hand. She dares not return home without the 
amount they have ordered her to bring. What a 
pity! How delicate are those features, and what 
a touching expression! How expressive the tones 
of her childish voice! She deserves a better fate, 
truly, than thus to be nursed by misery and brought 
up, perhaps, to vice! 

The little girl thanked him, and invoked the bless- 
ing of the Madonna for his goodness; then turned 
to other passengers, while he slowly went on. 

The next afternoon, towards sunset, the stranger, 
a young painter and native of France, whom we 
shall call Albert Monier, escorted a party of ladies 
to their locanda after a sailing excursion, and 
chanced to pass the piazza where stood the little 


* The incident in the first part of this little tale, of the 
child begging for her mother’s burial, is taken from a 
French story — altogether different, however, in the re- 
maining incidents, and not at all suitable for translation. 
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AN ARTIST’S LIFE.* 


F. ELLETT. 


beggar girl. He pointed her out to their attention, 
and related his encounter of the preceding day. 
Two of the ladies, resolute never to encourage idle- 
ness, passed without noticing her; and the child, 
who seemed by instinct to know the really benevo- 
lent, made no attempt to stop them. But when an 
English lady drew nigh, leaning oh the arm of 
Monier, both her hands were stretched out in the 
energy of supplication. 

‘** Are you getting so much money for yourself?’ 
asked the lady, in a sweet voice. Albert translated 
her words into the Neapolitan dialect. The little 
girl shook her head, and angwered ingenuously— 

‘**It is for my mother.”’ 

** And who is the mother that sends you, poor, 
timid child, to beg in the crowded streets ¢’’ 

‘*My mother?—she is there!’’ answered 
child, pointing upwards. 

** She is dead—poor orphan! And your father?’’ 

‘*T know not where he is. Perhaps with mam- 
ma,”’ replied the little girl, sadly. 

The lady shed tears, and gave her a piece of gold. 
Albert questioned her as to her birth and residence, 
but could learn no more than that her only protec- 
tor was Father Anselmo, priest of the church of 
San Paolo, in one of the faubourgs. Her name 
was Lucilla. She knew of no family name. 

Deeply interested in the fate of the poor child, 
he resolved to visit the padre, and, some hours 
after, directed his steps towards the faubourg indi- 
cated. Passing through noble streets, where pa- 
laces, the abodes of splendour and ostentation, 
greeted him at every step, through narrow and 
dirty alleys, where dwelt vice and misery, and ob- 
serving the contrast which strikes every visitor to 
the Italian cities, he at last found the church and 
the lodging of Anselmo. At his ring, the sacristan 
opened the door, and directed him to walk up a 
narrow flight of stairs, at the top of which was the 
priest’s chamber. 

The old curate was a venerable man, with an 
open, honest face and mild expression. His snow- 
white hair fell over the collar of a black robe 
always worn by the priests in Italy. His apart- 
ment was so modestly furnished, that it might 
have served for the cell of a friar; it contained only 
a table, a bed, four chairs, a portrait of Napoleon, 
and an image or two consecrated to devotion. 

As he entered, Albert saw that the good old 
priest was not alone. A little girl sat by the table, 
finishing her supper of milk and coarse bread; it 
was Lucilla, who turned quickly as the door open- 
ed, and showed by the flashing of her dark eyes 
that she recognized the young stranger. 
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Albert took the seat offered him by the padre, 
explained the object of his visit, and expressed his 
wish to do something for the benefit of the poor 
child, who, he added, ‘‘is degraded by thus beg- 
ging in the streets.”’ 

‘* That is what I tell her every day,’’ observed 
Anselmo. 

Lucilla, having saluted Albert, returned to her 
repast, without paying further attention, as it seem- 
ed, to their conversation. In answer to some in- 
quiries concerning her parentage, the priest volun- 
teered to relate what he knew of her mother. 

‘*Some years ago,”’ said he, ‘‘I noticed a young 
woman who was a regular attenda:t on divine ser- 
vice in the church where I Her little 
daughter was always with her, and both would 
often remain for hours kneeling before the chapel 
of the Madonna. 

‘* One day there was a funeral ceremony in the 
church. The rich Count of Cosenza had died at 
“is hotel, and his remains were to be interred in 
the family vault within the chapel. The whole 
church was hung with black cloth fringed with 
An immense number of wax lights burned 


ofiiciate. 


silver. 
under the funereal canopy that overhung the coffin, 
while the candelabras, with red and blue flames, 
gave a dazzling splendour to the illuminated chapel. 
The arms of the deceased were displayed on his 
gilded escutcheon. A great crowd from ihe neigh- 
bourhood and from a distance came to San Paolo 
to witness the pompous spectacle. 

‘* After the mass and prayers for the dead were 
ended, the body of the noble count was deposited 
in the chapel of the Madonna, till the vault belong- 
ing to his family could be opened. Among the 
people in the church were the lovely mother and 
her child. She had sung in the funeral chant, and 
remained absorbed in meditation, while the 
lights were extinguished and the crowd dispersed. 

** Lucilla stood close by her mother, astonished 
and dazzled by the spectacle which had so power- 
fully impressed her youthful imagination. Nursed 
in the Italian belief that clings so fondly to what 
takes strong hold on the senses, the child imagined 
that he who could, after his death, command such 
sumptuous honours, and prayers offered with so 
much pomp of worship, must be sure of a happy 
entrance into heaven. ‘* How beautiful, O mam- 
ma!’’ she cried, breathlessly. ‘‘ The Madonna 
blesses those who are brought in such a manner 
into her chapel!’’ ‘Then she addressed to her 
mother a number of questions, to know how long 
before the body would be interred; if the priests of 
San Paolo would come to pray over it every day ; 
if they would sprinkle it with holy water; how 
many masses would be said for the repose of the 
departed soul, &c. 

‘*T happened to be near, and congratulated the 
mother upon the religious feelings she had been 
enabled to cherish in her child—expressing my 
hopes that her fervent prayers would one day be 
granted. She made no reply, but only pressed a 
kiss on her daughter’s forehead; tears seemed to 
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choke her voice, and she hastily quitted the church, 
probably to conceal her emotion from me. I re- 
marked, as she passed to the door, that she was 
even paler than usual, and seemed to be suflering 
much. 

‘*A whole month passed, during which I saw 
her no more in the church of San Paolo. I con- 
cluded that some misfortune had obliged her to 
quit the country, when, one morning, the little 
Lucilla came and knocked at my door. She had 
been weeping, and had quite lost the usual fresh- 
ness of her complexion. Her dress was in dis- 
order; and she had hardly breath enough to speak 
as she entreated me to hasten to the help of her 
mother, who was dying. 

**T followed her at once to a small house in one 
of the neighbouring streets. ‘The chamber into 
which I was led by the little girl, showed the aspect 
of poverty, but was by no means lacking in neat- 
Her poor mother’s condition was, indeed, 
desperate. When I first glanced at her livid coun- 
tenance, I saw that her last hour had come. 

‘* My first care was to summon a physician. He 
paid but a short visit—for a brief examination of 
the invalid convinced him she was beyond human 
‘She has not an hour to live,’ he whispered 
to me, as he went out. The dying woman con- 
tinually murmured the name of her child. When 
I promised to take care of the orphan, she blessed 
me, and prayed that God would enable me to fulfil 
the pious duty. Then pointing to a casket that 
stood by her bed, she gave into my hands a bundle 


ness. 


aid. 


of papers, most of them letiers from the father of 


Lucilla. 

‘*The tears and cries of the desolate orphan 
mingled with her mother’s last sighs. I consigned 
her to the care of the sacristan’s -vife, while I made 
preparations for the burial of the poor young woman. 
Lucilla entreated permission to be preseéut at the 
simple funeral ceremony, and then followed the 
bier to the cemetery where the poor were interred. 
As the assistants were about lowering the corpse 
into the ground, the child threw herself upon it 
with piercing cries, insisting that it should be car- 
ried to the chapel of the Madonna. 

‘*T endeavoured to calm her distress, and ex- 
plained to her that to inter the body within the 
an enormous sum, such as 
Wiping away her 


church would cost 
neither she nor I possessed. 
tears, she asked—‘ How much would it cost to place 
my mother near the Madonna ?’—for she seemed 
to think there was no safety for her mother’s soul 


if the body were buried elsewhere. 


‘IT could not make her understand the value of 


any stated sum, but [ showed her a piece of gold, 
and said it would take at least an hundred like that. 
From that moment the child devoted herself to 
fulfil the resolution she had formed to raise the 
sum required. She commenced begging next 
morning on the steps of the church, and then 
passed into the more frequented streets. Every 
evening she brings me what she has obtained, and 
when there is enough to make a ducat, begs me to 
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have it changed into gold, that she may see it added silver, and, accompanied by the priests, the sing- 3 
to the others. All she can procure is hoarded up, ers, and the children of the choir, still chanting $ 
that in time she may see her mother’s remains laid prayers for the dead, bore it to the altar of the Ma- ¢ 
beside the altar of the Madonna, hertomb sprinkled } donna, which also had been sumptuously decorated 
with holy water and incense burned over it. for the solemnity. When they opened the vault g 
‘** To-day Lucilla is happy, for she has brought that was to receive the body, and Anselmo began $ 
home the value of a golden ducat. ‘There are now to chant the ‘‘ De profundis clamavi,’’ Lucilla, who 2 
eighteen ducats in her treasury; when she has was kneeling, lifted up her face with an expression 3 
eighty-two more, the dear child will see her pious of ecstatic joy, and murmured a prayer of gratitude. ; 
wish fulfilled, and the parent she loved so much Then she rose, and piously kissed the coffin before 
under the Holy Virgin's protection. it was consigned to its last resting-place. 
‘**I ought, perhaps, to have prevented all this; The ceremony being finished, the stone covering 2 
but I had no power to oppose her resolution, from was replaced; the priests chanted the requiem, and 3 
the weakness, it may be called, of admiration; and returned to the sacristy. The people left the ; 
besides, I knew not if I should do right in with- church. Lucilla came timidly to her benefactor, 3 
standing so holy a purpose.”’ and presented him with her prayer-book. 3 
The story of Anselmo touched the heart of the ** Madonna will bless you, signor,”’ said she, ¢ 
young Frenchman. So much courage and perse- ‘*for you have given repose to the soul of my ; 
verance evinced by so young a child, to secure, as } mother! I have nothing to give you but her 3 
she believed, her mother's eternal happiness, ap- prayer-book.”’ 
peared to him an example of filial piety such as he Albert took the simple gift. It was bound in 
had never heard of even in Naples, where religion violet-coloured morocco, and on the side was print- ; 


is so highly regarded by the people. After having 
thanked the good priest for his relation, he begged 
that he would no longer permit Lucilla to ask 
charity in the streets, for that he would take care 
to see her wish fulfilled before he left the city. 

‘*T am an artist,’’ said he, ‘‘and have little pro- 
perty, but I shall not regret the loss of what is 
bestowed in such a cause, and to make happy an 
innocent heart. You will do me a favour if you 
will attend to the preparations for the funeral cere- 
monies.”’ 

Anselmo, surprised at such generosity from a 
stranger, was profuse in his expressions of grati- 
tude; bat Albert stopped him, and asked if what 
he knew respecting the parentage of Lucilla could 
avail for the bettering of her condition. Alas! 
hers was but an ordinary case; her mother had 
been abandoned by the wretch who had betrayed 
her, with a promise of support for her and the child, 
which was only fulfilled for two or three years. 
The priest believed she had wished to conceal his 
name, and therefore did not feel himself justified in 
communicating it. He was resolved never to part 
with the little girl, to whom he had promised to be 
a father. 

The following day, the bells of the church of 
San Paolo were ringing, and the people of the 
neighbourhood crowded within the gates to attend 
the funeral service of the mother of Lucilla. Mag- 
nificent and solemn music sounded from the choir. 
All the pillars were hung with black cloth fringed 
with silver. A superb canopied bier, surrounded 
by wax lights, stood in front of the great altar. 
The curate Anselmo, assisted by other priests and 
deacons, officiated with all the pomp of Catholic 
worship. The fragrance of incense filled the aisles. 
The choir responded to the priests chanting the 
prayers for the repose of the dead. 

When the sacrifice of the mass was ended, six 
men in black took up the coffin, covered with black 
cloth, on which was a white cross embroidered in 


ed, in letters of gold—‘‘ Caterina Micaeli.”’ 

‘It is my mother’s name,”’ said the little girl. 
The painter promised never to part with the relic. 
Having given to Anselmo a sum of money, which 
he desired him to expend in procuring Lucilla a 
useful education, he left them; and a few days 
after, quitted Naples to pursue his traveis. 


Il. 


Tue curtain had just fallen after the third act of 
a play represented at the Parisian theatre. After 
the silence that immediately succeeded among the 
crowd of spectators, the hum of conversation was 
heard throughout the house. 

‘That last scene was admirable,’’ observed a 
man who sat in a side box, to his companion, a 
painter of some celebrity; ‘‘ but you, I perceive, 
have been busy with some drama before the cur- 
tain. Indeed, I have not seen you, for the last half 
hour, take your eyes off yonder box.”’ 

‘*She is, in truth, singularly beautiful,’’ an- 
swered the other. 

‘“Who, the young lady there, with her stern- 
looking old father? Ah! you have taste, Albert. 
It is Mademoiselle Julie d’ Auberg, daughter to the 
rich old colonel.”’ 

It was, indeed, a vision of loveliness. The 
young girl was apparently absorbed in the repre- 
sentation; and the artless expression of pleasure in 
her face, as she looked up at her father, or turned 
to speak with a lady in the same box, showed all 
the naivete of childhood. Her form was slender, 
but exquisitely moulded; her neck and bust, and 
white rounded arms, had the faultless perfection of 
statuary, with the softness and glowing life of the 
richest creation of the pencil. But even more 
attractive than the beauty of her classic brow and 
chiseled features, was an expression of tender 
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melancholy in the soft dark eyes, shaded by lashes 
so long that they rested on her cheek. When the 
curtain rose, and she fixed them again on the stage, 
the painter thought he could read in their tremulous 
glances all the emotions called up by the pictured 
scene. Presently, she made a slight change in her 
position, which deprived him of the full view of 
her face. j 

When the piece was concluded, and the audience 
left the house, the artist and his friend stood almost 
involuntarily in the way where the young girl they 
had noticed, with her party, must pass them. Her 
glance, as she passed, met the ardent look of the 
painter; and for one delicious instant those dark 
eyes rested on his. There was something of sur- 
prise as if at his boldness; but the glance lingered 
—lingered till her companion drew her forward— 
and it forever enslaved the artist’s soul. Does not 
the magnetic power that often lies in a look, prove 
that there is a communion of spirit independent of 
outward speech ? 

Albert Monier went home, haunted by those 
thrilling eyes. Again and again it was his fortune 
to encounter the possessor; once in leaving the 





church of St. , when he rushed to her assist- 
ance as she slipped on the marble pavement; once 
at a ball given by the Duchesse de B. There he 
saw her surrounded by her equals in rank, the idol 
of their admiration; while he was but admitied into 
that lordly circle as an humble acquaintance—as 
one whose talents and fame might reflect some 
lustre on his patrons; whose .conversation on art 
might instruct or amuse aristocratic connoisseurs. 
He felt as though this species of traffic were a base 
barter of the gifts of art, as far nobler than those of 
fortune as the true diamond is superior to the tinsel 
that mocks its brilliancy. He despised himself 
that he could consent to occupy, even in appear- 
ance, the situation of a dependant. ‘Thus embit- 
tered with self-reproach, he turned almost rudely 
from one or two young noblemen desirous of enter- 
ing into conversation with him, and was about to 
take lis departure, when her figure passed him in 
the graceful measures of the dance, and he met 
once more the eyes of Julied’Auberg. He fancied, 
perhaps dreamed, that she smiled upon him, and 
stood rooted to the spot. She seemed then a being 
of a higher sphere, too pure, too fair for contact with 
aught mortal. Yet why could he not enjoy the same 
privilege with any one of the frivolous crowd about 
her of seeing tose eyes sparkle in conversation—of 
listening to the melody of her voice? Should he 
seek the honour of being presented to her?—to be 
regarded as an intruder among the noble claimants 
of her smiles? So gentle a creature would not re- 
pulse him harshly, but there would be in her high- 
bred air a caim consciousness of that superiority 
which man is least willing to acknowledge, because 
it depends on the accident of birth. ‘‘I shall be still 
the humble artist—she the proud daughter of wealth 
and rank!"’ thought he ; and with more bitterness in 
his heart than he could own to himself was reason- 
able, he quitted abruptly the scene of festivity. 
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Some days afterwards, Monier was surprised by 
a visit in his studio from Colonel d’ Auberg, and an 
inquiry if he would honour him by painting a por- 
trait of his daughter. Was it the singular defer- 
ence and politeness with which the request was 
made, that caused the artist’s heart to throb and 
his eyes to flash? The first sitting was appointed 
for the next day. 

The sitting todk place. In the subdued light of 
the studio, and the fancy dress she wore for the 
picture, Julie was more beautiful than ever. But 
her father accompanied her, and his presence trou- 
bled the joy of the painter. He could, indeed, gaze 
unreproved on the idol of his fancy; he could some- 
times converse with her; but the extreme reserve 
of her manner, and the grave, proud air always 
preserved by Colonel d’Auberg, convinced him 
that he was in their eyes only the skilful painter— 
the inferior employed for gold. A sharp pang con- 
tracted his heart, and at the moment pride set him 
free from the thraldom of imagination. 
his is a singular relic,’’ said the colonel, one 
day while his daughter was sitting, taking up at 
the same time a fragment of ancient sculpture from 
the table. Monier informed him it had been dug 
up among some ruins at Rome; and the mention 


oer 


of those fallen monuments of greatness, and the 
more enduring monuments of art, of which he 
spoke with melancholy admiration, caused him to 
forget his own uneasy feelings. Colonel d' Auberg 
showed in the subject all the interest of an ama- 
teur, and questioned him of the chef d’cuvres he 
had seen in the different cities of Italy, while Julie 
listened with pleased attention. 
art the discourse passed to personal adventures ; 
and many a stirring scene did the artist describe, 
glad to find some exciting subject of conversation. 
Among the incidents of several years travel, he 
did not fail to relate the touching story of Lucilla, 
Pride forbade the mention of his 
own generosity, though he spoke of bis visit to the 


the beggar girl. 


priest, and enlarged upon the pious devotedness of 


the interesting child. 

‘* Your picture is really a splendid one,’’ said 
one of his friends, one day, when it was near its 
completion. ‘‘ What an innocent and lovely face. 
Pity it should belong to one who, I learn, is ac- 
complished in coquetry.”’ 

‘* Impossible !”’ 

‘*Truth! Has she not encouraged the preten- 
sions of Count to her favour? And now she 
has cast him off, and is to wed the Marquis de 


” 





Monier turned pale. 
peated. 

‘* Why, my dear fellow, did you not know the 
portrait was intended as a gift to her affianced?”’ 

The artist compressed his lips, that he might 
keep down the agony that rent his bosom. What 
was it to him that she was to wed another? Could 
he ever hope she would stoop to him? No—but 
in the past, happy hours, when he gezed on those 
matchless features, more than once had he poured 
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‘*Tmpossible!’’ he re- 
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forth his soul in burning looks, and hers did not 
seem to chide them! The thought had passed into 
his heart of hearts, that had he wealth and a name, 
she would not have disdained his suit. Yet—was 
she then, really, a coquette ? 

The next day was the last sitting; but the painter 
found himself unequal to the task. His hand trem- 
bled—his brain whirled. Colonel d’ Auberg kindly 
noticed his evident indisposition, and begged him 
to desist from labour, though he hinted that he 
would be gratitied by having the picture finished 
in three days. cried Monier, 
abruptly; and his visitors departed. The 
reproached himself till he had wrought up his spirit 
to contempt for ali the world, and ceased not work- 


**It shall be done!’’ 
artist 


ing till the beautiful creation of his art looked forth 
from the canvas almost a living copy of the original. 

The next afternoon, Monier himself accompanied 
his picture to the residence of Colonel d’ Auberg. 
His hotel was in the Rue Saint Dominique, between 
a wide court and a magnificent garden. ‘This se- 
cluded situation commanded a silence and calm 
almost monastic. The artist's entrance into the 
spacious court soothed his mind, and at the same 
time impressed him with a feeling of the difference 
in life between himself and her he so madly loved. 

On the first floor of this splendid dwelling was a 
small apartment, a kind of boudoir, with windows 
opening on the garden, and perfumed with the fra- 
grance of roses and jessamines. A rich carpet 
covered the floor, and cushions of crimson velvet, 
ornamented with golden tassels, were thrown about 
in sumptuous disorder. In the corner, a marble 
stand supported a vase full of flowers. Near the 
window sat the beautiful Julie, in a simple but 
elegant dress, and leaning her head pensively on 
her hand. 


artist, and expressed pleasure that his work was so 


She was alone; she rose to receive the 


soon completed. 

Monier placed his picture in a proper light, and 
some conversation grew out of the remarks on its 
finish and the likeness. 
graceful, so kind, that the artist was more and more 
emboldened. 

‘*T have one favour,’’ he said, at length, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘to ask, which may seem too bold.”’ 

** What is it?’ asked Julie, looking at him with 
her clear, earnest eyes. 


Julie was so cordial, so 


‘That I might be permitted to take a copy of 


this picture.”’ 

Julie looked surprised. 
asked. 

‘*For myself!’’ answered the painter, boldly. 
**T am about to leave Paris, and would fain carry 
with me a memorial of the only happy hours whose 
remembrance I wish to cherish.”’ 

His tone and looks, as he said this, spoke all his 
heart. He saw the eloquent blood rush to the face 
of Julie, giving evidence that she had understood 
him; then, as the crimson flush receded, she re- 
sumed her self-possession, and coldly replied that 
she knew her father would not permit the portrait 
to be copied. The artist hurried from her presence, 


‘*For whom?’ she 
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with a heart full of anguish. It was but too plain 
that she scorned him; the very thought of his love 
was an offence to her. The worship of a heart that 
knew how to appreciate the best and noblest, be- 
cause that heart beat in the bosom of a commoner, 
was in her eyes a presumption not to be forgiven! 
And he must go forth thus repelled, from the pre- 
sence of the only being he could ever love—to wear 
her image in his soul forever; to adore her the more 
deeply, because, in her haughtiness, she seemed 
more lovely than ever. 

Full of indignation against himself that he had 
thus yielded to the mastery of such feelings, yet 
unable to regret that he had left with Julie the 
knowledge of his passion, Albert Monier wandered 
alone for hours, through remote parts of the city, 
seeking in continual motion some relief from his 
mental suffering. It was late when he returned 
home. That night was sleepless; and the follow- 
ing day was passed in preparations for the com- 
mencement of his travels. 

It was near sunset, when a servant in rich livery 
presented him with a note, directed in a female 
hand. It contained simply a request that he would 
follow the bearer to the house of the Marquise de 





Monier started—it was the name of the betrothed 
of Julie d’Auberg! Was she then already mar- 
ried ?—or was this the mother of her bridegroom ? 
Not without agitation, after some change in his 
dress, he followed the messenger. 

He was conducted to the hotel of the Marquise, 
and into a splendidly furnished drawing-room, 
where he was left a few minutes alone. Then a 
stately lady, but little past the prime of life, ap- 
peared, and welcomed him with apparent cordiality. 

The artist now felt no embarrassment, for he 
was certain he had been summoned mere 
But when the lady presented 


ly on pro- 
fessional business. 
him with a small box, bade him examine a ring it 
and he saw engraved on the inside the 
Micaeli,’’ his 


contained, 
name of ‘Caterina indifierence 
passed into surprise and wonder. 

‘* That ring,’’ said the lady, in a soft voice, ‘‘is 
the only relic of her mother, possessed by a young 
orphan in whom I feel great interest. You, M. 
Monier, know something of her history.”’ 

The painter briefly related the little he knew. 

‘* This orphan,’’ resumed the lady, ‘‘ has found 
a home and friends; but she cannot be happy till 
she has acknowledged her obligations to her early 
benefactor. You, monsieur, gave not only repose, 
as she believed, to her mother’s soul, but you fur- 
nished the daughter with the means of education.”’ 

Albert would have disclaimed the praise, but the 
lady continued— 

‘* She has seen her mother’s prayer-book in your 
hands. She recognized in you the noble being 
who gave her aid; she would give you in return 
all she has to bestow. In a word, Lucilla loves 
you!”’ 

The artist started and turned deadly pale. 

‘*Not a word,’’ cried the Marquise; ‘‘not a 
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word till you have seen her. I will not have my 
protégée refused.”’ 

Crossing the room, she threw open a wide door 
at the further end, and the astonished Monier could 
hardly believe the evidence of his senses, when he 
saw advance—Julie d’ Auberg, leaning on the arm 
of her father! 

‘* We will have no further masquerading,”’ cried 
the Marquise. ‘‘ Julie is the orphan so dear to 
me. Julie is your Lucilla—the Neapolitan beggar 
girl.”’ 

**T refused you permission, monsieur, to copy 
my portrait,’’ said the lovely girl, in blushing em- 
barrassment; ‘‘ will you refuse the original ?”’ 

Monier glanced from one to another in utter be- 


’ 


wilderment; but he could not doubt the reality of 


his happiness; and sinking on his knee, he pressed 
to his lips the hand of his adored Julie. 

A few words from the Marquise made all clear. 
She explained how the good Father Anselmo, 
feeling his last hour approaching, had written to 
Colonel d’ Auberg, as a last resource, to claim his 
protection for his unfortunate child; how Colonel 
d’ Auberg, childless and lonely in his declining age, 
received the news with joy, and determined to in- 
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troduce his neglected daughter into the world as 


his heiress ; how he had entreated the assistance of 


the Marquise, and entrusted to her the care of the 
young girl’s education. She explained, also, how 
the artless Julie, having discovered, by the acci- 
dent of seeing her mother’s prayer-book in Mo- 
nier’s hands at the church of St. ——, that he was 
the benefactor of her childhood, had conceived a 
regard for him which further acquaintance only 
confirmed and strengthened; how she had confided 
her thoughts and feelings to her adopted mother, 
who had secured that his 
daughter should please herself alone in the choice 
of a husband. 

‘*She deserves this, at least, at my hands,’ 
the self-reproaching parent; and thus, while the 
suit of nobles met with repulse, the beautiful Julie 
had given her heart’s devotion to the comparatively 


her father’s consent 


’ said 


humble artist. 

In a few days after the marriage was celebrated, 
and also that of the young marquis, who had long 
been betrothed to the niece of the Duc de 
The Marquise presided, like a happy mother, over 
both the aristocratic and the humbler nuptials. 
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EVENING 


BY D 


THE sky is rob’d in brightest blue 
With clouds of purest white, 

And gem’d with stars of diamond hue, 
And crown’d with crescent bright. 


How clear the moon unveils her light 
To deck the trees and flowers, 

Whose shades beneath are spangled bright 
With fire-fly sparks in showers. 


And insects hum their songs of love 
That thrill the languid air, 

While, fairy-like, the zephyrs rove" 
To kiss the perfumes there. 


A fountain bubbles up to greet 
The moon’s soft silver rays, 

That twinkle with delight to meet 
The dancing crystal sprays. 


The stream that from the fountain flows 
In dreamy whispers creeps, 

Till, slowly sinking to repose, 
In grassy couch it sleeps. 


This world, so wondrous rich and fair, 
Might teem with gladsome life 

If man, the ruling, favourite heir, 
Would banish war and strife. 


«But over all its loveliness 
A shade of sorrow dweils, 

On every joy a grief will press, 
As welcomes bring farewells.” 


Yet some pure minds create their own 
Bright world of holy thought, 
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And o’er it memory’s charms are thrown 
With happy visions fraught. 


They people it with beings kind, 
With friends they love the best, 

And heart with heart, and mind with mind 
In confidence may rest. 


My soul in meditation brings 
To such a scene as this 

Its dearest hopes, its cherish’d things, 
As w a home of bliss. 


The many whom I fondly loved 
And fondly thought loved me, 

Whom death’s unsparing hand removed, 
I still in fancy see: 


I call up parents, sister, brother, 
Bless’d visions from the dead— 
And ah! | often meet another 
To whom my soul was wed. 


Itaik of many a happy day 
Evjoved with friends so dear, 
‘ho seem with kindest emiles to say, 
** We still are ever near.”’ 


I hear the sound of each loved voice 
In tender accents ring, 

And feel my inward heart rejoice 
At some remember’d thing. 


I linger with serene delight 
In such a scene of bliss, 

Till fancy will a thought invite 
That Heaven may be like this. 
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THE BALLAD 


Tuere is, perhaps, no branch of English litera- 
ture with which American readers have in generai 
so little familiarity as the beautiful and simple bal- 
lads which, from a very remote period, have been 
the most popular, as they are certainly the most 
national, of all English poetry. 

The ballad is not, it 1s true, peculiar to the 
British isles, nor, indeed, to any age or country; 
for, not to enter into the grave and learned ques- 
tions—toc grave and learned for pages such as these 
—whether the immortal Iliad is itself other than a 
orally handed 
down from age to age, of hero-kings, and at the 
last compiled by some rhapsodist, to whom, un- 
known although he be, posterity owes deathless 
gratitude—whether the theory of Niebuhr is cor- 
rect, and Livy’s ‘‘ pictured page’’ no more than a 
prose poem, made up of old Latin and Etruscan 
lays or ballads, for the difference is in name alone 
—not, I say, to enter on these vexed and stormy 
questions, we can find proof sufficient of the ex- 
treme antiquity of ballad poetry in the wild lays of 
the Runic scalds, in the Nibelungen lied, in the 
songs of the Druids, to which it is pretty well as- 
certained that the old ‘* Derry down"’ chorus, so 
well known to ballad readers, belonged, and lastly, 
in those singular productions, the crixes wodsrinos 


connected tissue of grand ballads, 


of the Byzantine historians, which are not only in 
spirit, tone and character, purely historic ballads, 
but are actually couched in accentual metre, with 
no reference to syllabic quantity, as usual in Greek 
vulgar ‘‘Oh, 
Still, though not peculiar to the 


verse, of the same cadence as the 
Miss Bailey.”’ 
British isles, I have no hesitation in styling them 
the most national; in the first place, as having been, 
from the most distant period to the present day, the 
most widely popular among the most strictly na- 
tional--that is to say, the lower orders of those 
islands; secondly, as embodying most strikingly 
the leading traits of national character, as preserv- 
ing most faithfully the modes of national thought, 
feeling, passion—nay, even of national costume and 
expression; and, lastly, as having, in those islands, 
attained a degree of finish, grace and sweetness, 
coupled to absolute simplicity, which they have not 
reached in any other land—not even in Spain, the 
fire and spirit of whose popular chaunts, familiar- 
ized to English ears by the truthful and soul-stir- 
ring translations of Lockhart, can scarcely be too 
highly leuded. 

It is comparatively but within a few years, even 
in England, that any efforts have been made to col- 
lect or preserve these exquisite specimens of natural 
and untaught minstrelsy. 
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HEREERT. 


From the restoration, as it was called—pollution 
and debasement it might better have been termed— 
of English literature under the third of the unhappy 
Stuarts, during the whole polished but, with a few 
exceptions, effete and emasculated school of Anne 
and the elder Georges—a school which was founded 
entirely on French and Latin, to the total exclusion 
of English models—until the late revival of true 
taste in the present century, it was the fashion to 
look with the utmost scorn and loathing on any 
thing that savoured of nature, truth or simplicity. 
And, eecordingly, we find that Doctor Johnson, 
who, so far as style, taste and language are con- 
cerned, is no more an English writer than Cicero 
or Pliny, poured out the phials of his thunderous 
indignation, as might have been expected, upon the 
first collectors of these, alas! too few and mangled 
relics of old English song. 

The truth is, that the writers of those ages were, 
almost to a man, courtiers, living in purlieus of a 
large city, utterly ignorant of nature or of man, ex- 
cept the man of courts and saloons, persons to 
whom the country was a terra incognita, and its 
most ordinary productions utterly unknown. Thus 
we find that the pastorals of Pope are no more 
English—descriptions, I mean, of English scenery, 
or illustrative of English habits, than the eclogues of 
Virgil, from which they are, indeed, closely copied ; 
and that those of Shenstone, Tickell and others of 
that day, are yet worse—bald and pverile imitations 
of that most puerile of all schools, the French Ar- 
cadian Pastoral, with its Colins and Strephons in 
bag wigs and court dresses, its Dorises and Delias 
in powder, paint and patches. 

What wonder, then, that to such men as these, 
strains such as that—‘‘ The Hunter of Cheviot’’— 
of which the most refined and accomplished scholar, 
the friend and patron of Spenser, himself a poet 
and a rare one, Sir Philip Sidney exclaimed—‘ I 
never heard the old song of Percey and Douglas 
that I found not my heart moved more than with a 
trumpet, and yet it is sung but by some blind crow- 
der, with no rougher voice than rude style,’’—what 
wonder then, I say, that such strains as these should 
appear to such men and their followers, who tricked 
out their weak verse 


“ With meretricious gauds of foreign song,” 


uncivil, barbarous, unpolished, rugged and un- 
worthy a place even in that temple of British po- 
etry, of which, indeed, they form the base, grand 
in the beautiful simplicity of Saxon quaintness. 

I may be wrong, but I would not give the bold 
and fiery Saxon strength of ‘‘ The Percy of North- 
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$ umberland,’’ ‘‘Sir Patrick Spens,’’ or ‘‘ Kinmont cause all truth and nature, and most pathetic tale, 
§ Willie,’’ for all the rounded periods and Latinized though told in the plainest and most unadorned lan- 
3 bombast of the great depreciator of Shakspeare ; guage, of ‘‘ The Children in the Wood,”’ with its 
2 nor the genuine Saxon pathos and simplicity of ; catastrophe, over which how well do I remember 
¢ ‘*Bartholomew’s Dirge,’’ ‘‘ The Douglas ‘Tra- weeping, in those bright days: of childhood when 
¢ gedy,’’ ‘‘Fair Helen of Kirconnel,’’ or ‘ Jellon no real anguish had called forth tears that torture 
¢ Grame,”’ for all French clinqguant, exquisitely po- as they flow— 
3 lished as it be, of the Rape of the Lock, or the ; 
a> \ *“ Thus wandered these two pretty babes, 
wasay On fan. Till death did end their grief; 
3 It is to Sir Walter Scott that we owe the great In one another's arms they died 
$ and complete disinterment from the dust of ages of As babes wanting relief. 
2 . . . . 
¢ these long unappreciated relics; and it is probably « No buriel these pretty babes 
to these neglected relics that the world owes Sir Of any man receives, 
Walter Scott, whose first essay in authorship was Till robin red-breast painfully 
‘*Glenfinlas,’’ an imitation of an old ballad, pub- Did cover them with leaves.” 
lished in conjunction with some ineffable trash b . , , . . . 
mst vag . ‘adlteed For which kind deed, I believe, credited fully by 
that strangely overrated genius Matthew, better . . . : 
ake . the simple country people, far more than for his 
known as Monk Lewis. es . mag ay 
por ? ; domestic habits or implicit confidence in his friend 
} I'o these reflections and the perpetration of this ar . i . : 
2 1} ' if te din & f calli , man, the English robin red-breast is revered almost 
: aper, lave been ie € ope ot calling, Dd 
pap ; — 8, by as a household god, so that the rudest boor, the 
my humble words, the attention, it may be, of a ; ; 
- ; " “ most thoughtless school-boy, would not, for very 
few readers to this all unappreciated ‘‘well of sae ral ’ 
‘ aie : ; oe shame, dare to harm one feather of the cottager’s 
English undefiled,’ by the sight of two exquisite ' ; 
Riel . oP _ 2 familiar. 
$ English volumes, entitled ‘‘ The Book of British “Bet. BD ee : 
Ballads.” edited by 8. C. Hall i embellished Fair Rosamond,’’ which succeeds the Chil- 
allads,’’ edited by S. C. Hall, and embellishe , , . . 
: Be se pope : dren of the Wood, is well enough as a simple and 
with the most spirited and beautiful illustrations in . . : “tg 
: 7 sad narration of a tragical event; but there are in it 
wood that have appeared in any English publica- . . 
eae Bes, ee none of those beautiful chance thoughts, those 
tion, with the exception of Lockhart’s Spanish : : 
Ballad gems of natural pathos, belonging, as it would 
> Ballads. : . 
T! oo ly} ‘fal, and j seem, toa far higher school of poetry than the rude 
1e volumes are, indeed, truly beautiful, and it . . 
a Menor : ballad; those touches of nature which make the 
cannot but be a source of gratification to all true . ° 
‘ < : whole world kin—that are to be found so often, 
lovers of poetry and the arts, that, instead of the . 
“s : ae like pearls at random strewn, among many of the 
miserable, trashy annuals, filled up with the mock os * . 
Q 3 Pe older ballads. I'he Demon Lover’’ cannot, in 
$ heroics of titled drivelers and the mock sentiment . eae : 
: : ; : the like manner, be objected to; and as a specimen 
of right honourable misses, the pencil and graver . > P oh: : 
“ee Sia gi of the hideous and fantastic of this school, it was, 
are called to lend their aid to the classics of Eng- . on 
: perhaps, well to introduce it. The same observa- 
> lish literature. How can it be considered a slight . “K ase 00 
“ : a tion might be made with regard to ‘‘ Kempion, 
benefit to the taste of the age, if, through the me- » oi ey 
. . ; ; . except that it is too similar in its character to make 
dium of books like that before us, the eyes of the : . . , 
; : . : it necessary as a specimen, when it has nothing of 
rising generation can be diverted from the wishy- tr te a , 
: ~ - eee intrinsic merit comparable to hundreds which have 
washy effusions of modern poetasters and infini- ae . 
al sash olin: Midi cities been most injudiciously omitted. 
tesimal poetesses to the pure Saxo ish of thos . . . 
_— 7 F ‘ anghs ‘‘The Nut-brown Maid,’’ which follows the 
old hearty days, when people were not ashamed to a ” 3 os 
: wR Hales Pe Demon Lover,”’ is one of the most exquisite 
call things by their proper names, and were not one wn - . 
; : ‘ ; — if not the most exquisite ballad in the language, 
whit less modest for doing so than we emasculators 1: : . 
. “<i , : though I am inclined to give the palm of excellence 
of our good English tongue in the nineteenth cen- i, ” . ' acl . 
; ; to ‘*Fair Helen.’’ What, in simplicity or sweet- 
tury—of those good days, when men wrote and . . . 
r ‘ . ness, can excel the following lines—her reply to her 
spoke even as they thought and acted, strongly ? , "ae: 
- : lover’s declaration of his misery and the causes of 
$ With the plan, then, and the execution, as far : on . _ . 
. i his outlawed state. ‘To me it appears unrivaled in 
$ as embellishment goes, of Mr. Hall’s Book of ae” 
$ : ; the whole circle of our language. 
; Ballads, no fault can be found. It is, however, to 
be lamented, that he has left out many of the “ Oh Lord, what is this worldys bliss, 
beautiful and striking genuine old ballads, in order That changeth as the moon 
“Tepes. : My suinmer’s day in lusty May 
to make room for modern imitations of less than . . 
; : is darked before the noon. 
questionable merit; that even of the few ancient 
$ ballads, comparatively speaking, that he has intro- “J hear you say. farewell. Nay—nay! 
; duced, those chosen are not, with two or three bril- We depart not so soon? 
2 liant exceptions, the most spirited or the most Why say ye so?) Whither will ye go? 
4 


pathetic; and that of the modern imitations he has 
been singularly unfortunate in his selections. 

In the first volume, we have first in place as 
to merit, among the historical ballads, ‘‘ Chevy 
Chase,’’ and next to it, the popular and lovely, be- 


Alas! what have ye done ? 
“ All my welfare to sorrow and care 
Should change if ye were gone. 
For in my mind, of all mankind, 


I love but you alons 
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It, of course, needs not to be said that, in a com- 
pilation of the nature of that before us, with its 
rivulet of beautiful type meandering, as some one 
has said, through a wide plain of margin, it were 
iseless to expect a majority of the surviving bal- 
lads which have been collected with so much care 
and learning by Bishop Percy, Mr. Ritson, Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr. Motherwell and others; but there 
was reason to expect that the best specimens of the 
various styles would have been selected, which ap- 
pears by no means to be the case. 

Indeed, it cannot but strike the reader, in spite 
of his deprecatory notes, that Mr. Hall has pre- 
ferred those ballads which have been emendated 
and remodeled by modern writers to the grand, 
though at times uncouth simplicity of those which 
have undergone no such purifying process; and it 
is scarcely to be regretted less that he has made up 
so large a portion of his volumes of modern ballads 
of inferior merit, and of some things which are 
neither ballads nor English, as in one instance he 
admits, at all. It is to this strange preference only 
that we can ascribe his admitting ‘‘ The Birth of 
St. George,’’ a very bald and uninteresting piece, 
inte his collection at all, a piece which Bishop 
Percy admits to be in great part modern, and which 
is in no respect comparable to numbers of those 
entirely omitted. 

To the same hallucination only can be attributed 
his adopting the modernized ballad, styled ‘‘ ‘The 
Child of Elle,’’ to the exquisite ‘‘ Douglas Tra- 
gedy,’’ of which it is evidently a varied form, gar- 
bled and filled out to its present proportions by a 
modern hand. It is still, indeed, a beautiful poem ; 
but to show our readers the great superiority of the 
old song, the inexplicable charm belonging to the 
ruder and less polished version, we shall make no 
apology for taking from the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,’’ the Douglas tragedy entire, well 
satisfied that its simple pathos will prove our best 
excuse. 


THE DOUGLAS TRAGEDY. 


“ Rise up, rise up, now Lord Douglas,” she said, 
“ And put on your armour so bright; 
Let it never be said that a daughter of thine 
Was married to a lord under night.” 


* Rise up, rise up, my own bold sons, 

And put on your armour so bright, 
And take better care of your younger sister, 

For your eldest’s awa’ the night.” 


He’s mounted her on a milk-white steed, 
And himself on a dapple gray, 

With a bugelet horn hung down by his side, 
And lightly they rade away. 


Lord William lookit o’er his left shoulder 
To see what he could see, 
And there he spy'd her seven brethren bold 


Come riding o’er the lea. 


* Light down, light down, Lady Margret,” he said, 
“ And hold my steed in your hand, 
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Until that against your seven brethren bold 
And your father, I make a stand.” 


She held his steed in her milk-white hand, 
And never shed one tear, 
Until that she saw her seven brethren fa’, 


And her father, hard fighting, who loved her so dear. 


“Oh! hold your hand, Lord William,” she said 
“ For your strokes they are wondrous sair 
True lovers I can get many a ane 
But a father I can never get mair.” 


Oh, she’s ta’en out her handkerchief, 
It was o’ the Holland sae fine, 

And aye she dighted her father’s bloody wounds, 
That were redder than the wine. 


“Oh chuse, oh chuse, Lady Margret,” he said 
“Oh whether will ye gang or bide ?” 
“Tl gang, (ll gang, Lord William,” she said 


“ For you have left me no other guide.” 


He's lifted her on a m |k-white steed, 
And himself on a dapple gray, 
With a bugelet horn hung down by his side 


And slowly they baith rade away 


Oh they rade on, and on they rade, 
And a’ by the light of the moon, 
Until they came to yon wan water, 
And there they lighted down 


They lighted down to take a drink 





Or the spring that ran so clear, 

And down the stream ran his gude heart's blood 
And sair she gae to fear. 

“ Hold up, hold up, Lord William,” 


“For I fear that you are slain.” 


she says, 


*Tis nacthing but the shadow of my scarlet cloak 


That shines in the water sae plain.” 


Oh, they rade on, and on they rade, 
And a’ by the light of the moon, 

Until they came to his mother’s ha’ door, 
And there they lighted down. 


“ Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 
“Get up and let me in; 
Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 
“ For this night my fair lady I’ve win 


“* Oh, make my bed, lady mother,” he says 
“Oh, make it broad and deep, 

And lay Lady Margret cloge at my back, 
And the sounder I will sleep.” 


Lord William was dead lang ere midnight 
Lady Margret lang ere day, 

And all true lovers that go thegither, 
May they have more luck than they 


Lord William was buried in Marie’s kirk 
Lady Margret in Marie’s quire: 

Out o’ the lady’s grave grew a bonny red rose 
And out of the knight's a briar. 

And they twa met, and they twa plat, 
And fain they wad be near, 

And a’ the warld might ken right well 
That they were lovers dear 
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But bye and rade the black Douglas, 
And vow but he was rough, 

For he pulled up the bonny briar, 
And flang it in St. Marie’s loch. 


To those who are insensible to the quiet beauty 
of this simple narrative, it can hardly be hoped that 
the enthusiastic admirations of souls move attuned 
to the harmonies of nature can be understood, or 
that such gems as ‘‘ Barthram’s Dirge,’’ ‘‘ Fair 
Helen,’’ ‘‘Jellon Grame,’’ ‘‘ The Bonnie Mill- 
dams o’ Binnorie,’’ ‘* Lady Anne,”’ ‘‘ Lady Both- 
well’s Lament,’’ and a thousand others, can be 
appreciated. Nevertheless, did our limits allow it, 


we would set before these some of the shorter of 


our favourites, and, at the same time, would have 
pointed out the sources of their quiet strength and 
pathos, and showed the cause of the vast inferiority 
of almost all modern imitations—which may be, 
however, stated almost in a word—the introduction 
of ornamental lines and epithets not directly neces- 
sary to the sense, which is a practice totally at 
variance with the habit of the old ballad minstrels, 
though almost universal with their copyists of mo- 
dern days. 

Of all the modern imitators, were are but three 


ballads which will bear the test and compare with 
the severe yet touching quaintness of their models: 
Scott’s ‘‘ Eve of St. John,’’ and Leyden’s ‘‘ Cout 
of Keeldar,’’ both of which are omitted, and infe- 
rior works by the same authors inserted in this 
collection, and, by all consent, the most beautiful 
and correct of all, ‘‘Auld Robin Gray,’’ by the 
accomplished Lady Ann Lindesay, which passed 
for a long time as a genuine ancient ballad. 

At some future time, the favour of our readers 
may encourage the resumption of this subject, on 
which volumes might be written with greater care 
and more effect than pages. At present, it only 
remains to be added, that an American edition of 
this Book of British Ballads may be shortly expect- 
ed to appear in this city, and that, faute de mieuz, 
it deserves encouragement, and will, it may be ex- 
pected, tend to the formation of a purer and severer 
taste than exists at present among our reading 
world. If this slight notice lead in any wise to the 
same good result, the author will deem himself for- 
tunate, indeed; if not, the labour is, at least, one 
of love, and, as such, cannot be said to be wholly 


wasted. 


REDEEMING LOVE. 


BY MRS. M. A. GALLOHER. 


WHEN high o’er ocean’s vast expanse 
Fierce, whelming storms arise ; 

Contending waves with rage advance, 
And tow’r to meet the skies 

There is a voice whose sovereign pow’! 
Can bid the tumult cease ; 

That, in the tempest’s wildest hour, 


Can hush its rage to peace. 


And so, when sin has fill’d with awe 
The trembling sinner’s breast, 
He sees in God’s most holy law, 

His fearful doom exprest. 
Oifended Justice mounts her throne, 
And waves her glittering sword ; 

Her finger points to wrath to come, 


And shows God’s broken word. 


With wild alarm his bosom’s fill’d, 
With horror and with dread ; 

His brightest hopes are quickly chill’d, 
His dearest joys are dead. 

Where shall the guilty rebel tarn— 
Or who his anguish tell? 

Above is nought but justice stern, 
Beneath, a burning hell. 
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Despair has seiz’d his fainting heart, 
Its waves like mountains roll ; 

Nor can this earth one charm umpart 
To ease his tortur’d soul 

But hark! a voice of mercy hear! 
t speaks his soul to win; 

It whispers in his ravish’d ear 


Atonement for his sin 


That voice which calms the raging storm 
Can calm his troubled breast; 

Can every rising fear disarm, 
And lull his cares to rest. 

Now swiftly, on the wings of joy, 
The blissful minutes move ; 

His happiness knows no alloy— 


It comes from realms above. 


Oh! ever shall his grateful tongue 
His Saviour’s praises sing, 

And grace, the subject of his song, 
Shall choicest blessings bring 

And when he joins the raptur’d throng 
That fills the courts above, 

His harp, though tuned to heavenly song, 


Still sounds redeeming love. 
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‘*Tuey do, indeed, look very sweet, Hester,” 
said Mrs. Dunham, after arraying her three chil- 
dren for a walk; ‘‘ and I think I should be of the 
same opinion even if I were not their mother. 
They are in remarkably fine health, to the credit, 
I suppose I may venture to say, of our faithful 
nursing, and their spirits are charming from the 
effects of this lovely spring weather. I have never 
before felt quite so proud of them, and for once I 
will lay aside my objections to their visiting, and 
send them to see a few of my friends. There cre 
several ladies who have expressed a wish that I 
should do so, and with so much apparent sincerity, 
that I think it would really afford them pleasure. 
Mrs. Fenwick, in particular, who has exactly the 
same number and of nearly the same ages, is quite 
desirous of comparing their growth and appearance 
with those of her three, and Mrs. Colgar, who 
takes a profound interest in the training of children, 
and makes them her peculiar study ——”’ 

‘** Mrs. Colgar, ma’em, the large lady with blue 
spectacles, who always has books in her hand when 
she calls?’’ said Hester, interrogatively. 

‘*The same; you know her house in 
street. I have no doubt she will appreciate the 
care which has made the manners of our little pets 
so engaging ; though, if you should see her, do not 
let Willy talk quite so much as he usually does at 
home. You must not forget my two old friends, 
Mrs. Brice and her sister, Miss Patty Carey. The 
old ladies are doatingly fond of children—equally 
so, I believe, though they have rather different 
ways of showing it. Mrs. Brice is one of those 
persons who would kill them with kindness, so be 
careful and don’t let her stuff them with cakes and 
candies; and caution them against being frightened 
at any odd ways which Miss Patty may take to 
amuse them. You may also call with them at 
Mrs. Hallowell's. I should like them to have her 
children for playmates, for she is so perfectly correct 
herself in all that relates to politeness, that I pre- 
sume she takes the greatest pains with their man- 
I felt quite flattered on her proposing a visit 
from mine. Mrs. Towson is another friend who 
appears anxious to'see them. She stopped me on 
the street on Monday whilst I was out shopping, 
and requested me particularly to send them this 
week. There are other places where they would 
meet with a warm reception, but you cannot well 
get round more than these this afternoon. Now 
wrap little Charley well in his cloak; shake day- 
day, mother’s baby;—kiss mamma, Willy and 
Lizzy, and mind what Hester tells you.”’ 

Hester, who was a woman of observation as 
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well as an experienced nurse, did not altogether 
relish the proposed infraction of a rule which she 
had assisted in establishing ; but it was not in her 
part to demur, and she quietly led off the children 
on the prescribed tour. She might well have been 
proud of her little charges, for among the many 
juvenile parties swarming the streets in the early 
April sunshine, there were few that in beauty and 
sprightliness could compare with her own. Willy, 
the eldest, was five years old, a bright-eyed little 
fellow, with ruddy cheeks and soft brown hair 
curling to his shoulders; Lizzy, the second, was 
much like her brother; and the third was a chubby, 
crowing baby in its tenth month. They were 
simply and comfortably clad, and in their gentle 
and graceful demeanour, as well as their dress, 
gave evidence of the care of a judicious as well as 
a fond mother. 

The first stopping place to which they came was 
the house of Mrs. Hallowell, a lady who, conven- 
tionally, might have been styled one of Mrs. Dun- 
ham’s best acquaintances. She lived in handsome 
style, belonged to a family of the highest standing, 
and was unexceptionably well-bred. Her bearing, 
indeed, was cold and stately, but was not the less 
admired on that account by Mrs. Dunham, who 
presumed that where so few professions were made 
the few must be sincere. 

** Mrs. Dunham has sent her children to see Mrs. 
Hallowell,’’ said Hester, at the door; and the ser- 
vant by whom it was opened requested her to wait 
in the passage. 

The back parlour door was open, and through 
that Hester could hear the voice of Mrs. Hallowell 
from the front room, saying—‘‘ An invasion of Lil- 
liputians, it seems. I could have guessed that they 
were Mrs. Dunham's, for my acquaintances of 
longer standing know me too well to suppose that 
I would consider such an irruption any thing of a 
favour. I have too many children of my own to 
submit to being bored with those of my neighbours, 
though when one meets those very domestic young 
mothers, it is difficult to avoid the civility of hu- 
mouring their hobbies. Oh, pray don’t go, Miss 
Dexter—I sha’n’t have them brought in here. I 
never allow my own to come into the parlours. I 
would as soon admit so many spaniels; and as to 
having my carpets soiled and my bijouterie broken 
by other people’s children, that’s out of the ques- 
tion. Direct the woman into the nursery with 
them, Henderson;—or no, the nursery dinner is 
not yet over, and if we admit visitors, the china 
and glass will hardly survive the consequences. 
Tell her, Henderson, that I am extremely sorry I 
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cannot have the pleasure of entertaining Mrs. Dun- 
ham’s little folks, but that I am now engaged to 
see my dress-maker, and hope their mother will 
send them on some other occasion. Excuse me 
for not going to the door with you, Miss Dexter— 
I never use ceremony with you.”’ 

Hester had turned to retreat before the man had 
delivered his message, and on the steps was over- 
taken by Miss Dexter, who was an indefatigable 
visitor of Mrs. Dunham and every body else. 

** Well, youngsters, are you out visiting ?’’ said 
she. ‘‘Mind and behave like good children, 
wherever you go.”’ 

Mrs. Fenwick’s was the next place for calling, 
and the party were shown at once into the parlours, 
as if such visits were matters of frequency. ‘There 
they found Miss Dexter, who had arrived before 
them. Mrs. Fenwick, a young, gaily-dressed 
woman, hurried forward to welcome them. 

‘*Oh, what dear little things!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘* Sit down, nurse, and rest yourself, and let me 
hold the baby. What is his name—Charley ?—and 
the little girl, I believe, is Lizzy. I have a boy 
just her age, a nice little fellow, that will do for a 
beau for you, darling. My Ellen Ann has gone 
out for a promenade; she is a month younger than 
Master Willy, here. I got her a new chip hat with 
flowers, yesterday, and an India muslin mantilia, 
lined with blossom colour, and there was no peace 
with her until I gave her leave to go out and show 
them. 
little visitors. 
what pretty blue eyes it has; and what rosy litile 


She will be sorry to have missed such nice 
Oh, what a solid, heavy baby—and 


cheeks;—and such a warm, blue cloak and soft 
worsted cap !”’ 

And whilst Mrs. Fenwick was assiduously ca- 
ressing the baby, she fingered, with the air of an 
amateur, the merino of its cloak, and adroitly 
turned it inside out to inspect the lining. 

‘* Apropos of babies’ cloaks,’’ said Miss Dexter ; 
‘*T believe you missed getting the one that was 
raffled for, did you not ?”’ 

** Oh, don’t name it—I was so disappointed. I 
was sure of getting it, for I took eight dollars’ 
It was a lovely thing—the em- 
and the lining so beautifully 


worth of shares. 
broidery was so rich 
quilted. I set my heart on it the moment I saw it, 
but I considered the price too exorbitant to be 
thought of, and I was glad to hear that it was to be 
put up atarafile. After all, I might just as well 
hae bought it at regular sale—for, including the 
eigat dollars that I lost, I paid as much for one 
pretty much like it.”’ 

‘*T did not know that another of the sort was to 
be had.’’ 

‘“Oh, yes; Madame D——— brought forward 
another, intending it for a raffle, but I persuaded 
her to let me take it off her hands, for I could not 
have borne to miss the second, and, after seeing the 
two, to have had to put up with one of an inferior 
quality. Some would have preferred mine to the 
first; it is of cream-coloured cashmere, embroider- 
ed as richly as the finest Canton crape shawl, and 
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lined with a delicate blue satin, of which the quilt- 
ing is almost as close as that of a Marseilles coun- 
terpane. You can’t imagine how sweet the baby 
looks in it. The little fellow is asleep, but I will 
have his cloak brought down, and also his satin 
cap, which has excited the envy of many of my 
friends.”’ 

Mrs. Fenwick then rang the bell, and after or- 
dering the girl who appeared to send down the 
baby’s cloak and white satin cap, she directed that 
little Georgy should be dressed in readiness to re- 
ceive company in the nursery. 

‘* Be particular to arrange his curls so that they 
will look as well as this little boy’s,’’ she added, 
impressively. 

The cloak was brought and was contemplated 
with due comment by Miss Dexter, who was 
scarcely less eloquent upon the cap. 

‘* What do you think I paid for it at Madame 
D——’s ?”’ asked Mrs. Fenwick. 

‘*T have never seen one like it, and could not 
venture to guess.”’ 

‘* Seven dollars and a half without the feathers, 
and those little ostrich tips were a dollar a-piece, 
in uddition. It cost me a great deal for feathers for 
my children this winter. I got a set like those for 
Ellen Ann, and Georgy had to have a long one for 
his new beaver. Jn the early part of the season, 
he wore a velvet cap like Master Willy’s, but the 
fashion changed, and I got him a hat. He occa- 
sionally wears his cap, though, still, particularly 
when he is about home. It is very pretty and 
becoming, though not of so bright a colour as 
Willy’s?”’ 

‘* His was a present, ma’am, from his Uncle 
William,’’ remarked Hester. ‘‘ Mrs. Dunham 
says she would not have bought one so showy and 
expensive.” 

The baby growing restless, Hester walked with 
it into the next room, and Mrs. Fenwick, who by 
this time had examined every article comeatable 
in the children’s attire, remarked to Miss Dexter— 

‘Mrs. Dunham seems to pursue a system quite 
the oppusite to mine, and I suppose each of us 
thinks her own the better. For my part, I ac- 
knowledge I like to see my children beautifully 
and richly dressed. It is easy to teach them that 
their manners should comport with their appear- 
ance, and, when their clothing is elegant, that they 
must do nothing to disgrace it. It gives them a 
proper feeling of self-respect, so that they can have 
no awkward fear of showing themselves anywhere ; 
and besides, the style in which children have gene- 
rally appeared is remembered long after they have 
become men and women. However exalted their 
future fortunes may be, if remembered for certain 
refinements of dress, their dignity will be enhanced, 
and quite the contrary if otherwise. My mother 
has sometimes spoken of having known Judge 
M as ‘a little bare-foot boy,’ and though his 
family is good enough, I cannot help feeling to- 
wards him as if he were an upstart. No one shall 
ever feel thus towards my children if I can pre- 
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vent it. I have made up my mind always to dress 
them to the extent of my ability. For the same 
reason, I have had their portraits taken in that 
elaborate style. You observe, Ellen Ann is in 
white satin and thread lace, with little white kid 
gloves on her hands, and amethyst bracelets and 
necklace for ornaments ; and that Georgy is hold- 
ing his gold watch to his ear, with the chain over 
his shoulders, and that his little gold-headed cane 
is projecting from under his arm. Many persons 
think that in pictures children should be dressed in 
the simplest and most negligent style, but my idea 
is that these portraits will be. preserved, and that 
the originals, if they should meet with reverses of 
fortune, will feel a melancholy pleasure in looking 
at them, and reflecting that they can never be 
called parvenus.”’ 

A message from the nursery now apprised Mrs. 
Fenwick that the children were ready; and Miss 
Dexter, as well as the others, was invited to go up 
stairs to see the baby. ‘To see the nursery was 
really the object of the invitation, for its fitting up 
was as much a matter of ostentation as the dress 
of its little occupants. Its furniture was of the 
richest kind, and equally so was that of the cham- 
ber adjoining, which contained a handsome French 
bed for the nursery maids, and cribs, elegantly cur- 
tained, for the children. 
with beautifully fine linen, frilled and fluted, which, 
from its freshness, had evidently been brought out 


These were all supplied 


for the occasion. 

**T observe you allow your children curtains,’’ 
remarked Miss Dexter; ‘‘ you do not seem to re- 
gard the opinion that they are injurious to health.”’ 

- ‘*T am not philosopher enough to understand 

‘ how they can do any damage, and as I am deter- 
mined that my children shall be accustomed to the 
elegancies of life, they must have curtains, even if 
it should be at a sacrifice. You know how the 

English ridicule our rude, unfurnished beds.’’ 

A little child was standing, fresh from his tire- 
woman’s hands, in the middle of the floor, looking, 
from his fantastical costume, like a dwarf Cossack. 
At thé approach of the Dunhams, he jerked him- 
self backward from them until he stumbled over a 
little velvet 
put a check to the conversation for several minutes. 
He was silenced for the time by the entrance of his 
sister, who now returned from her promenade, and 
who bore in her hands two large toys. 

‘*Here, Georgy,’’ said she, ‘‘I bought you an 
elephant—this chimbley-sweep is mine.”’ 

**Give me the chimbley-sweep,’’ said Georgy, 
peremptorily. 

**T won’t; take your own or you sha’n’t have 


rocking chair, and then his screams 


any,’’ answered the sister, in the same tone. 
‘Hush, daughter,”’ the mother; 
‘*vyou know the money was to be spent equally 


interposed 


between you. Is that all you got for your dollar?’’ 

** You couldn’t expect, ma’am, ‘o get two such 
things for less than a dollar,’’ said the nursery 
maid, sauntering into the other room, and placing 
her walking apparel in a fashionable wardrobe. 
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‘*T have always to give my children money to 
purchase toys while they are out walking,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Fenwick to Miss Dexter. ‘‘ Bina 
says that if they have none, they will stop before 
the shop windows, and she might as well attempt 
to move mountains as to get them away. And 
nothing less than a dollar will suffice each time. 
Indeed. I begin of late to suspect that it does not 
all go for toys, but I should not like Bina to know 
of my suspicions, for she is a capital nurse; she 
can dress them with perfect taste, and, besides, 
she is able to teach them to say many things in 
French.”’ 

During this interlude, the two children were 
wrangling about the toys—the baby, as babies will, 
squalling in chorus; even the Dunham No. 3 join- 
ing in—and in vain the mother attempted to ne- 
gotiate a peace. At length, upon Georgy’s snatch- 
ing the chimney-sweep and dashing the elephant 
to atoms, Ellen Ann laid hands on him, and grasped 
a little velvet cap which was tied carefully upon his 
head. The strings gave way, and, to the surprise 
of the uniniuated spectators, a garland of long curls, 
which had encircled his head and face, deparied 
with the cap, leaving him in possession alone of a 
scanty crop of hair, so short that the little bellige- 
rent could with difficulty grasp a sufficient length 
to accomplish the premeditated tweak. 

Little Willy Dunham walked forward, looking 
with mingled compassion and consternation from 
the dismantled head to the capful of curls, and then 
exclaimed to Ellen Ann— 

** Ain’t you a wicked girl to pull all your bro- 
ther’s hair out !’’ 

‘*Who are you? What are you, I say?” 
torted Ellen Ann, turning round upon him with a 
stare of utter scorn and indignation; and sturdily 
marching towards him, she grasped his ringlets in 


re- 


turn. They proved to be more tenacious than her 
brother’s, but before she could enjoy the discovery 
to the extent she desired, she was carried kicking 
from the Lizzy Dunham had screamed 
with terror at the menaced danger of her brother, 
and, with a view to pacify her, Mrs. Fenwick had 
brought to her the French hat which Ellen Ann 
had dashed on the floor. 

‘** Just look at the pretty bonnet, darling,”’ said 
she; ‘‘ let me take off your little gimp and try it 
Look, Miss Dexter; look nurse, what a little 
Mustn’t mamma buy her just such a 
Seriously, it does make her look 
quite a different creature. Mrs. Dunham does not 
do justice to her children by dressing them in that 
plain way, and I must tell her so the first time I 
Look at yourself in the glass, darling. 


room. 


on. 
beauty. 
pretty bonnet? 


see her. 
Did you ever see such a beautiful little girl? Mam- 


ma would hardly know her own little daughter, if 


she saw her dressed so prettily.’ 

The child nodded her head, and made mouths 
before the glass in evident admiration of herself; 
and Hester, seeing that no good was likely to result 
from the visit, would protract it no longer, much as 
Mrs. Fenwick urged her to stay until Ellen Ann 
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should be restored to good humour. She had 
scarcely reached the street before the consequeaces 
she had apprehended manifested themselves. Little 
Lizzy, who had preceded her to the door, threw 
her bonnet upon the pavement, and stamping a la 
Ellen Ann, exclaimed— 

‘*T won't wear that nasty bonnet; I want a new 
one with lace and flowers. I want to be a little 
beauty! I will be dressed in pretty clothes !’’ 

With much persuasion, the nurse prevailed upon 
her to resume the despised bonnet; and after she 
had done so, was obliged to seat herself on a door 
step to tie it, while holding the baby. 

** Now be a good girl,’’ said she, ‘‘and come 
on.”’ 

**] won’t,”’ returned Lizzy; ‘‘I won’t go till 
you get me a chimney-sweep.”’ 

‘*Then you must stay here in the street,’’ said 
Hester, ‘‘ and your brothers will come with me.”’ 

‘*Stop—stop, Hester, Willy!’’ cried the child, 
frightened at the thought of being deserted; ‘‘I’ll 
go if you'll get me an elephant.”’ 

No notice being taken of her proposed compro- 
mise, she followed in pouting silence, while Hester 
made many sage reflections to herself upon the 
ease with which the precepts of years are overruled 
by a single hour of evil communication. 

The next visit was to Mrs. Brice and her sister, 
Miss Patty Carey, two old ladies who, by their 
fondness for children, had instituted their house as 
a rendezvous for those of the whole circle of their 
acquaintance. Our party was shown up stairs to 
the common sitting-room, and received with loud 
acclamations by Miss Patty. She was a tall, thin, 
sallow personage, looking very spectral in a long, 
white dressing-gown and a large white turban of 
exceedingly queer construction. She had, also, a 
very harsh voice; and the children, with some- 
thing of apprehension, shrank from her caresses 
and gladly sought refuge with Mrs. Brice, who, 
being plump and smiling and well-dressed, was 
much more prepossessing. 

‘* What pretty creatures they are!’’ exclaimed 
the latter; ‘‘the living images of Mr. Dunham !”’ 

‘*Mr. Dunham, indeed! I wonder where your 
eyes are, Sally!’ responded her sister; ‘‘ they are 


” 


” 


their mother from top to toe. 

‘* Why, yes; after looking more closely, I be- 
lieve the girl does resemble her mother strikingly.”’ 

**It is the boy who is most like her. You never 
will learn to distinguish likenesses. The boy is 
just what Mary Dunham was at his age, and I 
think he is much prettier than his sister. He 
should have been the girl, he is so much better 
looking.”’ 

Upon this, Lizzy hung her head and impatiently 
kicked her chair. 

Mrs. Brice winked towards her, and remarked, 
soothingly—‘‘ They are both pretty. Lizzy is a 
beautiful little girl, and every body loves her as 
well as her brother. Don’t you, nurse—and doesn’t 
her mamma ?”’ 

** Yes, ma'am, when she is as good; but to-day 
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she does not behave as well as Willy, and no one 
can like her looks or love her as well.’’ 

The child hung her head still lower, and Miss 
Patty, to make amends for her offence, took her 
on her knee to amuse her. After repeating a series 
of renowned melodies, such as ‘‘ Jack and Gill 
went up a hill,’’ and ‘‘ Sing a song—a sixpence,”’ 
she asked her— 

** Now, shall I tell you how old you are ?”’ 

‘** Yes, ma’am,’’ answered Lizzy. 

‘*Then open your mouth till I look at your 
teeth.”’ 

She was obeyed, and chucking the chin suddenly, 
poor Lizzy’s tongue was sadly bitten by her sharp 
little teeth. She cried with the pain, and Miss 
Paity seemed to consider it a capital joke. 

** Poor little girl !’’ said Mrs. Brice, compassion- 
ately. ‘‘I do wish, sister, I could get you to give 
up that trick. I shall have to get something good 
to cure the little mouth.”’ 

She hastened from the room, and, in a few mi- 
nutes, returned with a large tray full of plum-cake, 
gingerbread, raisins, lemon. drops, and even a quan- 
tity of dried peaches and cherries. 

‘*Come, now,”’ said she, ‘‘sit up to this little 
table, both of you, and eat as muchas you are able. 
Nurse, couldn’t the baby eat some gingerbread or 
suck a few lemon-drops ?”’ 


‘*You are very kind, ma’em,”’ said Hester, 


anxiously ; ‘‘ but their mother never allows any of 


them things of the kind. She gives them none 
but the plainest food.’’ 

said Miss Patty, loudly; ‘‘ we 
never encourage these new-fashioned notions about 
feeding children We have seen too many children, 
in our time, grow up on the old plan, to give way 
to such absurdities. When the little things come 
to see us, we make them enjoy themselves; and 
what pleasure can they have equal to eating? 
Come on, dears; don’t be a bit afraid—we’ll settle 


” 


** Nonsense,”’ 


with your mamma about it, one of these days. 

The children were, of course, not inclined to 
resist this strenuous encouragement, and soon ap- 
plied themselves with much appetite to the tempting 
fare. Their nurse regarded them with uneasiness 
during the progress of the feast, but saw, from the 
authoritative firmness with which her hints were 
combated by the old ladies, that it was vain to 
attempt withdrawing them from it. At length they 
voluntarily left the table; and while Mrs. Brice 
busied herself with Lizzy and the baby, Miss Patty 
undertook the entertainment of Willy. She asked 
him if he had ever played ‘‘Is the crow at home ?”’ 
and on being answered in the negative, she arrang- 
ed, by crossing her fingers, what she called a trap; 
then after ‘directing him to put one of his into it, 
she pinched it sharply with her nails. She then 
produced a box, on the lid of which she laid some 
sugar that he was to take off. As he did so, a 
hideous little figure started out, and scattered a 
pinch of snuff against his face, which set him to 
sneezing, and caused his eyes to smart severely. 
She then asked him ‘*if he wished to see London?”’ 
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and lifted him from the floor by the ears, to the 
danger of his neck and the alarm of his watchful 
nurse. 

After all these exploits, to which Willy submit- 
ted so mantully as to elicit high commendations of 
his fortitude from Miss Patty, she asked him, 
with a view to test his courage, if he was afraid of 
** Giant Grim, who tears little boys from limb to 
limb ?'’ 

‘* No, ma’am,”’ replied Willy; ‘‘he never comes 
to our house.”’ 

‘*And did you never see old Raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones ?”’ 

** No, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Are you afraid to be in the dark ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am; for if any thing wanted to hurt 
me, it couldn’t see me in the dark,’’ was the philo- 
sophic answer. 

‘* Would you like to see a fairy ?’’ 

** Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Well, I'll go into that room, and whenever I 
rap on the door, you must come in and you'll see 
one.”’ 

She then retired to her chamber, which opened 
from the sitting-room, and, in a few minutes, the 
signal was heard. Mrs. Brice, laughing heartily, 
instructed him to obey it, and he walked boldly to 
the door, which was closed after him. Hester heard 
a rapid scampering about the room, and then a loud 
scream from Willy. Mrs. Brice told her not to be 
frightened, that it was all fun, but permitted her te 
open the door softly and look in. The chamber 
was darkened, but not too much so to prevent her 
from discerning an odd apparition dancing about 
the floor, which proved to be Miss Patty, with the 
skirt of her dress thrown upward from the waist, 
and distended, like a sail, above her head by her 
very long arms. From the interior of this could 
be distinguished a suppressed chuckle, which in- 
dicated that she, at least, found amusement in the 
performance. But Willy stood sobbing in the 
middle of the apartment, and it was discovered 
that, in the chase by the fairy, he had struck his 
head against the bed-post. Mrs. Brice led him out 
to console him, and Miss Patty, after she had re- 
adjusted her habiliments to a more familiar aspect, 
took full part in making reparation for the injury, 
which was a swelling of considerable magnitude 
on his forehead. She insisted that he should have 
an extra supply of plum-cake, which, as it could 
not be refused, Hester advised him to preserve in 
his pocket. She then proposed taking leave, and 
both the old ladies, expressing their gratification 
from the visit, entrusted her with a message to 
Mrs. Dunham, the purport of which was, that they 
would take it as a kindness if the children were 
sent to them at least once a week. 

The effect of the unusual quantity and quality of 
the food they had taken showed itself, before long, 
in the lagging steps and listless countenances of 
the little people; but there were still other visits to 
make, and their nurse conducted them to the dwell- 


ing of Mrs. Colgar. ‘The dictatorial address and 


ror 
“8 


self-appropriating manners of this lady, a large, 
masculine person, with hollow, gray eyes and very 
thin lips, at once announced her intellectual pre- 
tensions. She, indeed, eschewed the reputation of 
being literary, but was very tenacious of the title 
She considered herself 
perfectly au fait to the most improved methods of 
bringing up children, and was, therefore, much de- 
ferred to by her acquaintances who had not bestow- 
ed upon the subject an equal degree of study. She 3 
was occupied with one of these when our party 
entered, and summarily allotting them seats, she 
resumed her discourse. 

‘“*In my concluding paragraph,”’ she said, taking 
up a manuscript from the open desk at which she 
was sitting, ‘‘I have made an appeal directly to 
females in the relation to which we ourselves be- 
long. ‘On you, mothers of the land, devolves this 
noble and lofty task. The time is here when you 
may cease to be the mere nourishers of the bodies ~ 
of your children—of the elements that perish, and 
may lay the foundation of an intellectual super- 
structure which will endure for ages. The nation’s 
destiny is in your hands; you may make it one in 
which each individual will be a statesman, an 
orator, a philosopher, a poet—a nation such as the 
world has never seen, such as was never conceived 
of by the most enlightened imagination of the past. 
Why should you shrink from the effort? Regard 
it as a solemn duty to exert the power with which 
nature has endowed you, and your influence will 
become a tremendous engine which shall control 
the world!’”’ 

‘*It is very fine, very eloquent, indeed,”’ said her 
auditress, a Mrs. Dewer; ‘‘ but all women have 
not your talents and energy, Mrs. Colgar. You 
certainly intend that spirited article for circulation, 
do you not?’’ 

‘**T did intend it as an address to our Education 
* replied Mrs. Colgar, complacently fold- 
ing her manuscript; ‘‘but as we have disorgan 
ized, I think I shall have it inserted in one of the 
magazines devoted to the subject—that is, my 
friends advise me to do so. For myself, I gene- 
rally avoid much publicity, if possible, as I con- 
sider that my exertions may be more eflective if 
concentrated upon a certain limited sphere.”’ 

‘* I heard, some weeks ago, that your society was 
dissolved, but could not ascertain the cause. I 
presume there is no objection to my knowing it ?”’ 

** Certainly not, as you are a particular friend, 
though we do not make it a subject of common 
conversation. Several causes operated, but the ¢ 
root of all was the admission of some memberswho 3 
had not sufficiently trained themseves for our re- 
quisitions. Such an association should be com- 
posed exclusively of females of a high order of 
mind, who would be prepared to sacrifice their 
private feelings for the public good, and would 
have the discretion to guard the affairs of each 
other as scrupulously as their own. That we had 
some of a different character among us was first 
proven by the non-observance of a law of vast im- 


of ‘‘a superior woman.”’ 
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portance, which required that if we discovered any 
moral or mental infirmity, whatever it might be, in 
any of our children, we should submit it for con- 
sideration at one of the conversazioni, so that we 
might have the benefit of assistance for its extermi- 
nation from the united judgment and experience of 
all the members.”’ 

‘*T can perceive how difficult it must have been 
to observe such a regulation,’? remarked Mrs. 
Dewer, ‘‘ for mothers to expose the foibles of their 
little ones, and have punishments devised for them 
by persons who could have no personal sympathy 
with them.”’ 

‘#With weak women it might have been diffi- 
cult), Mrs. Dewer,”’ responded Mrs. Colgar, with a 
loolg that insinuated Mrs. Dewer to be a weak 
woman; ‘‘ but, as I said before, each should have 
bee’> ready to overcome any reluctance she might 
havg felt in consideration of the light which was to 
be afforded her by a general discussion.”’ 

‘*T have heard something of a disagreeable oc- 
currence in which Mrs. Thomas Headly was in- 
volved,’’ observed Mrs. Dewer. 

“*It was, indeed, an unpleasant affair, and the 
immediate cause of our dissolution, which, how- 
ever, I hope is to be but temporary. Mrs. Headly 
was, certainly, one of the most enthusiastic and in- 
fluential members of the association, and had my 
warmest sympathy. In order to encourage a timid 
member to relate a case of juvenile delinquency 
which had transpired in her family, she set an ex- 
ample by reporting one which had, a few days be- 
fore, come under her own experience. In her 
eloquent and polished styie, she lamented that her 
daughter—that is, her husband’s daughter; you, 
no doubt, remember little Maria Headly, an ex- 
ceedingly thoughtless and ungovernable child—had 
manifested a disposition to appropriate to herself 
the property of others, specifying, as an instance, 
her having abstracted a gold chain from her (Mrs. 
Headly’s) wardrobe.”’ 

‘*She could not have done it, Mrs. Colgar, if 
little Maria had been her own child! Had one of 
mine been guilty of such an act, I would have 
chastised her, pleaded, reasoned with her—prayed 
for her; but I could not in that manner have exposed 
her depravity.”’ 

‘Permit me,’’ said Mrs. Colgar, waving her 
hand: ‘‘ Mrs. Headly, merely through the refine- 
ment of her language, was misunderstood by some 
of the company, and one of them, Mrs. Brentford, 
was imprudent enough to enter into a private con- 
versation with another about it, in the presence of 
her own daughter, expressing, in her coarse way, 
her horror of a child that had a thieving propensity, 
and regretting that she had not asked whether Mrs. 
Headly had recovered the chain. ‘The conversa- 
tion was repeated the next day at school, no doubt 
with exaggeration, by the little girl, and the conse- 
quence was, I am told, quite a scene, the teachers 
being obliged to interfere.’’ 

‘**'That was the point about which I was particu- 
** Little 


larly informed,’ interposed Mrs, Dewer. 
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Maria was almost frantic with distress, and the 
next morning Mr. Headly went to the principal 
and demanded permission to make an explanation 
before the whole school. He emphatically denied 
the culpability of his daughter, stating that, on the 
occasion in question, she had wished, through a 
childish vanity, to have some ornament to wear at 
an examination féte, ar? that Mrs. Headly, not 
being at home to furnish her with what she desired, 
she had supplied herself with the chain, neither 
attempting secrecy nor conscious of impropriety. 
He remarked, as his reason for interposing so openly 
in what appeared a very trifling matter, that the 
character borne in childhood is often remembered 
to the advantage or injury of an individual in after 
life, and that he could not be satisfied to know that 
of his daughter tainted with the suspicion of a vice 
so disgraceful.’’ 

‘*Mr. Headly is a very ordinary man,”’ said Mrs. 
Colgar; ‘‘ his conduct grieved his wife exceedingly, 
and caused her immediate withdrawal. 
quence, too, of his imprudent interference, the hus- 
bands of several other members insisted on their 
abandoning the association, and, with the reduction 
of our number, the meetings so decreased in interest 


¥ 
in conse- 


that it was no longer desirable to hold them.”’ 

‘*T am afraid our human nature is too imperfect 
to allow such a system to work very smoothly,”’ 
observed Mrs. Dewer; and as Mrs. Colgar seemed 
to disdain an argument, she asked, to change the 
subject—‘‘ How do your little girls proceed in their 
studies ?—so rapidly, I suppose, that it will soon be 
beyond my ability to understand their recitations?”’ 

‘‘Their attainments are, I believe, unusual to 
children so young, though not sufficiently so to 
satisfy my wishes. There is nothing like dise‘plin- 
ing the mind from the earliest infancy. 
trary to my theory to make an exhibition of their 
knowledge, but as you are a particular friend, and 
a young mother desirous of investigating the merits 
of different systems, I shall call them down, and 
give you a few specimens of their exercises. You 
can have no idea of how frequently I am called 
upon to do it. Charlotte, I am obliged to confess, 
is now in confinement for failing in her trigonome- 
trical lesson, but the younger two are at liberty. 
They ought, indeed, to have been down before 
now, to make acquaintance with these little stran- 
gers, but I was so much interested in your conver- 
sation——.’’ She then rang the bell, and gave 
orders that the children should be summoned. 

** You would be quite surprised,’’ continued Mrs. 
Colgar, ‘‘at the taste they evince for classical 
studies. Lucia, though but six years old or a little 
better, is perfectly mistress of the three first de- 
clensions of Latin nouns, and Jane, who is but five, 
can repeat the whole Greek alphabet, and is en- 
tirely familiar with ten of the characters.”’ 

Mrs. Dewer expressed her astonishment, and the 
children entered —two pallid, meagre little crea- 


tures, with dull, sunken eyes, prominent foreheads, 


It is con- 


and their scanty hair cropped close to their dispro- 


portionately large heads. They looked vacantly at 
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the little Dunhams, and then repeated, monotonous- 
ly, after their mother, the salutations proper for the 
reception of their visitors. ‘They were immediately 
called to their recitations, and, in parrot-like voices, 
the elder ran through her declensions, and the youn- 
ger through her Alpha, Beta, Gamma, to the proper 
delight and edification of Mrs. Dewer, who regret- 
ted her own want of ciassica! acquirements. 

‘** Perhaps,’’ said Mrs. Colgar, ‘little Master 
Dunham can take his turn with you in answering 
scientific questions;’’ and Willy was directed to 
come forward, iooking very much puzzled to know 
what was to be done with him. ‘* Now, Jane, tell 
us to which of the natural kingdoms that pier-glass 
belongs ?"’ 

**'l’he mineral and vegetable—the glass, mineral ; 
the gilding of the frame, mineral, and the wood, 
vegetable,’’ answered Jane, glibly. 

** What is a mineral, Lucia?’ 

** A substance without life or organization, found 
on or under the suriace of the earth.” 

‘* Now, Master Dunham, of what substance is 
this pen ?’’ 

‘** Feathers,’ said Willy. 

** Animal substance,’’ corrected Jane. 

** And your merino dress, Jane ?”’ 

** Animal.” 

**Why, Lucia?” 

‘*Because it is manufactured from the hairy 
covering of a quadruped, of. the family ovis, called 
in English a sheep.’ 

After this display of learning had been continued 
for some minutes, it was given up through pity for 
Willy Dunham, who discredite< himself more and 
more by his invariably unscientific answers, and 
who, on being released from his examination, mani- 
fested his satisfaction by offering to one of the little 
girls the cake which he had brought in his pocket. 


Mrs. Colgar intercepted it, with an exclamation of 


—‘‘ Trash! poison! I am glad to perceive, my 
dears, that you have been so obedient to my pro- 
hibition and shown no inclination to accept it. 
There are few children, I believe, Mrs. Dewer, 
that have not been indulged sometimes in the dele- 
terious compounds devised in such variety to pam- 
per the appetite, yet I have been so vigilant, that 
mine, I can confidently assert, would not be able 
to distinguish the taste of one from that of another.”’ 

‘*Those are uncommonly fine children,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Dewer, looking admiringly at the 
Dunhams. 

‘* Physically they are,’’ returned Mrs. Colgar; 
** yet I fear that the more precious part is already 
allowed to run to waste. Mrs. Dunham is not yet 
fully awakened, I should judge, to the vital import- 
ance of infantile tuition. Oh! how early should 
the seeds of knowledge be sown! When will 
mothers devote themselves with their whole hearts 
to the momentous charge of developing the minds 
instead of gratifying the palates and adorning the 
persons of their offspring?’’ and she glanced at 
Willy’s pretty cap and at the rejected cake, which 


he was again depositing in his pocket. 


Hester now arose to go, and the little girls were 
informed that they might attend their visitors to the 
door, and should then return to the school-room. 

‘* Give my compliments to Mrs. Dunham,”’ said 
Mrs. Colgar, ‘‘ and say that I will call in a few 
days and bring her a new treatise, which will 
greatly assist her in commencing the education of 
her children.’’ 

The parlour door had scarcely closed after them, 
when Jane, seizing the arm of Willy, demanded, 
in a sharp but suppressed tone—‘‘ Where's the 
cake mother wouldn't let me have? Give it here, 
and she won't know any thing about it.’’ 

Willy complied, and Lucia sprang forward to 
snatch it. 

‘* Give me some,"’ said she; ‘‘ I'll have the big- 
gest piece, for you kept most all the candy we 
bought with the fip we took from mother’s work- 
box.’’ 

‘*T won't give you any, for you got all the 
marmalade old Lize sneaked frem the store-room.”’ 

Upon this refusal, her arm was grasped by her 
sister and pinched so violently that no child except 
one well trained to concealment could have forborne 
an outcry. Lucia possessed herself of a piece of the 
cake, and with clenched teeth and flashing eyes 
they looked at each other, deliberating what to do 
next, when the two ladies were heard approaching 
from the parlour. Instantaneously, they resumed 
their former dull, quiet expression, and hiding their 
booty under their aprons, received demurely the 
parting salutations of Mrs. Dewer. 

The last lady named by Mrs. Dunham, a Mrs. 
Towson, lived on their direct way home, and at 
her house Hester again sent in the name of her 
trio. ‘They had waited but a few moments in the 
passage, when Mrs. ‘Towson herself made her ap- 
pearance. 

‘** Well, nurse, you have brought the little things 
at last,’’ said she; ‘‘I am glad of it. I watched 
for them all day yesterday, and also this morning, 
and began to fear that Mrs. Dunham's courage had 
failed her. Bring them after me to the nursery. 
Poor children—it seems like betraying them into 
trouble, but we can’t look for them to be exempt 
from the evils that belong to our nature, and the 
sooner they pass through them the better.”’ 

At a loss to understand her, Hester followed her 
up stairs to the nursery, and on entering, observed 
a little child lying in the middle of the floor, cough- 
ing so violently that his mouth was covered with 
foam, and his bloodshot eyes seemed starting from 
his head. 

‘* Has he the hooping-cough,”’ she inquired, ap- 
prehensively. 

‘* Yes; he is the only one that has it now, and his 
fits of coughing are less severe than \hey have been. 
It is more important, however, that you should see 
the girls immediately; the rash is going off the 
elder ones, but it is still out finely on the baby. 
Come and kiss the little sick children-—won't you, 
dears ?”’ 

Hester had by this time perceived the red and 
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pimpled faces of two little girls, tossing about in a 
trundle bed, and, in the arms of a nurse, that of a 
still redder baby. 

** Excuse me, ma’am,’’ said she, ‘‘ but I wouldn’t 
have brought them where they could 
Mrs. 


ind she was 


for the world 
catch either the hooping-cough or measles. 
Dunham has such a dread of both ;’’ 
about to make a precipitate retreat. 


ss 


Stop—stop, nurse,’’ called Mrs. Towson; ‘‘is 
it possible that Mrs. Dunham did not apprize you 
of the object of your errand here? I met her a 
few days ago in the street, when the measles were 
just appearing among my children, and suggested 
that she should send hers down for the benefit of 
contagion, as it is so much better that these neces- 
sary diseases should come on in the spring than at 
any other season.’’ 


**'There 


’ ” 
ma am, 


must have been some misunderstand- 


ing, returned Hester, anxiously. ‘‘ Mrs. 


Dunham told me that she had seen you, and that 
you had kindly given her an invitation for the chil- 
dren; and also she said that some of yours had 
been indisposed—but I think she could not have 
understood what was the matter with them, or she 
would have mentioned it;’’ and she hurried her 
little charges through the door. 

‘* Of course, you are justifiable in not staying 
, 1 Mrs 


said ‘low- 
son, coolly; ‘‘ yet I cannot help saying that I think 


with them if she did not order it,’ 


so little 





it very singular I should have made 
pression on Mrs. Dunham, while I was showing so 
much interest for her children, and so much incli- 
nation to lighten her cares by explaining to her the 
proper method of treating them during illness. | 
have so large a family that my experience should 


And that 


impression, 18 


be worth something to a young mother. 
my conversation did make but little 
evident to me through your uneasiness, for | know 
that in all that relates to her children, she has so 


much confidence in you that she would have told 


you something about the matter.”’ 

The truth was, that when stopped on the speci- 
fied occasion in the street, Mrs. Dunham, who had 
set out shopping, was so much engaged in delibe- 
herself, 

, 


ine de laine for wearing apparel, that 


rating, within upon French chintz and 


mousst 
could attend to but few of Mrs. 'Towson'’s commu- 


and 


] 
ret olle ected 


nications ; afterwards she merely 
the apparent solicitude with which that lady had 
urged an early call from her children. 

Hester, who had been much embarrassed what 
answer to make, now hastened home, and lost no 
time in revealing what she regarded as the disas- 


Mrs. Dun- 


ham was seriously discomposed, for, like most 


trous finale of her afternoon's round. 


she had always been anxious to defer the 


‘ of disease as long as possible; but the 


mothers, 


danger could not now be averted, and she spoke of 
it as calmly 


as she was able. The children were 
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offered their usual supper of bread and milk, but 
the indulgence they had received from Miss Patty 
and Mrs. Brice had spoiled their appetite for such 
simple fare, and they for bed. 
Whilst Mrs. 


Dunham a conscientious detail of their adventures; 


were prepared 


undressing the baby, Hester gave 


and though the mother made no comments, ex- 
cepting to express her fears of the result of their 
overfeeding, and to repeat her regret for their ad- 
mission into the infected atmosphere of Mrs. 'Tow- 
felt 
triumph in the success of her progeny. 


Afier tea, the sociable Miss Dexter came in to 


son’s nursery, she that she had no reason to 


spend the evening. 

‘*Were your little folks much fatigued from their 
walk ?"’ she asked; and added—‘‘ I cannot forbear 
to tell you that I was on thorns about them all the 
afiernoon, and to advise you, as a sincere friend, to 
be careful to what places you send them visiting. 
in several houses, 
the 


I happened to encounter them 
fair 
| 


amount of attachment which certain persons bear 


and had a opportunity to decide upon 


towards you.”’ 
Mrs. Dunham prudently made an effort to escape 


any particulars, but the subject was one of too 


much value to her guest to be easily abandoned. 
In addition to what Hester had overheard, she re- 
Mrs. Hallowell with her 
majestic air, that she did not think Mrs. Dunham 


could be very well up to society to be guilty of the 


peated that remarked, 


bad taste of sending her children for exhibition to 


people who could have no possible interest in them. 
‘I was not so much surprised at Mrs. Hallo- 
Miss Dexter, ‘‘as I was at a 
speech of Mrs. Fenwick’s. You 


been intimate from your girlhood, and I really 


well,’’ continued 


and she have 


thought you might rely on her friendship, yet atier 


the children had gone, she observed slily that she 


was under the impression something was wrong 


with Mr. Dunham’s affairs, from the fact of his 


children’s being dressed with such scrupulous eco- 


nomy. I also stepped for a few minutes to see 


Mrs. Towson on my here. She seemed 


when I spoke about you, though for 


way 
quite short 

hs sason she did n lain, as she was very 
Wilat reason she did not explain, as she was very 
her sick youngsters. She, however, 


busy with 


took occasion to observe that you had sent yours 


to see her in the afternoon. She could not imagine 
for what reason, unless it was to get them off your 
own hands for awhile. ‘Mrs. Dunham,’ she said, 
‘could hardly have supposed I required their com- 
pany for my amusement. When I need any thing 
of that kind, I have seven of my own to supply it 

to me.’ ”’ 
‘*It was the first visiting expedition of my chil- 
Mrs. ietly, ‘‘and before 
" 


you came in I had made up my ming 


dren,’’ said Dunham, qu 


it should be 


their last.”’ 
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EPITOME 


BY REV. GEORGE 


One of the great objects to be attained in the 
pursuit of 


strengthening of the various powers of the mind. 


any science, is the development and 


If with this we can combine the highest possible 
pleasure, we have attained the acme of terrestrial 
happiness. With these in view, there is, perhaps, 
no one so worthy of our attentive consideration as 
the science of astronomy. Other sciences are con- 
nected directly with earth—they have their source 
and centre here. But this, disdaining to be con- 
fined by terrestrial limits, claims as its appropriate 
sphere the regions of space—selecting worlds and 
ts of its dominion, and not 


systems as the subje 


resting contented while one refractory orb refuses 
to transmit a copy of its constitution and laws to 
the seat of universal empire. 

field of astronomical 


—the 


The starry firmament 


research—is an object of universal admiration to 


the learned and the illiterate, the old and the young. 
The child has often 


— T a l¢ a a 
- ———pa da t 1 
To gaze upon the golden sky 
And ew the stars, as one by one 
They deck the coronet on high.” 


The poet has caught new inspiration while be- 
holding 
Their mystic da 


(Yer heaven’s imperia avement.” 


And the philosopher has had his mind strength- 


ened, his feelings elevated, and his heart improved, 
while viewing those same sources from which the 


pure, perennial fountains of pleasure send forth 


wearied mind. 
but 


their cooling streams to refresh the 


The heavenly bodies afford an ever-varying, 


never-failing source of delight, whether we con- 
template them as ‘‘ diamonds sparkling in the noon 
of night,’’ or as worlds, the residence of pure, ethe- 
rial intelligences, or of beings like ourselves. For 
we cannot suppose that the Great Creator would 
have formed so many and of such vast dimensions 
as we know some of these to be, and then left them 
without any inhabitants to witness his glory and to 
be the happy recipients of his goodness. But how 


little do we know of these things! The human 


mind, with all its pride of intellect, here finds itself 


compelled to yield to superior wisdom, and ac- 
knowledge its own weakness and insufficiency. 

In the study of astronomy, the first great subject 
to which our atiertion is directed, is the solar sys- 
tem, consisting of eleven primaries, which, with 
their secondaries, or satellites, eighteen in number, 
revolve around the sun as their common centre. 
The following beamiful miniature representation 
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stem, as given by Sir Jolin Herschell, 





of the solar sy 
may aid our conception and assist in investing the 
whole with the confidence of reality. ‘‘ Represent 
the Sun by a globe of two feet in diameter. Jer- 
cury will be represented by a grain of mustard 
seed on the circumference of a circle 144 feet in 
diameter for its orbit; Venus, a pea on a circle 
284 feet in diameter; the Earth, also, a pea on a 
circle 430 feet; Mars, a rather large size pin’s 
head on a circle of 654 feet; Juno, Ceres, Vesta 
and Pallas. grains of sand in orbits of from 1000 
to 1200 feet; Jupiter, a moderate size orange on a 
circle nearly half a mile across; Saturn, a small 
size orange on a circle four-fifths of a mile; and 
Uranus, a full size cherry or small plum upon the 
circumference of a circle more than a mile and a 
half.’’ 
tem as presented in miniature. 
the ball of two feet in diameter into one of 882,000 


Such is the relative view of the solar sys- 
But if we change 


miles in diameter, or into a body 1,384,472 times 
larger than the earth, and make the corresponding 
changes in the other numbers, we shall have some 
correct idea of the comprehensive whole. How 
What mind so ¢a- 
pacious as te take in the whole at a single view, 
Even 


vast a field for investigation! 


or fully comprehend any one of the parts! 
of the planet which we inhabit, we know but little 
compared with the vast amount which remains un- 
known. A few interesting facts have been ascer- 
tained concerning our nearest neighbour, the Moon. 
The 


found to govern the entire system, and even to ex- 


laws of gravitation, which have since been 
tend their influence to other systems, were first 
proved by observation with reference to her. Of 
the moon's physical condition we know but little. 
checker the the highest of 
which, as ascertained by their shadows, are about 
one mile and three-quarters high. But no clouds 
are found to cast their delightful shade over her 
diversified surface during the short but burning 


Mountains surface, 


summer of two weeks’ duration, or to moisten the 
parched soil after the excessive heat of that short 
but constantly recurring period. From this fact, it 
has been supposed that no atmosphere surrounds 
her capable of supporting human life. If we pass 
from the moon to other members of our system, 


we find greater obstacles and fewer facilities for in- 


vestigations of this character. Their relative dis- 
tances, densities and magnitudes have been de- 


The eiements of their orbits are also 
Beyond these we know comparatively 
Yet these are abundantly suflicient to 


termined. 
known 

nothing. 
demonstrate the existence of some of the general 
laws of nature—laws which are as immutable as 
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the system which they regulate, and which prove, 
most conclusively, that the great Author of the 


universe has not left his works to the control of 


blind chance, but manifests the same power in their 
government as was exhibited in their creation. 
Vast as is the field already glanced at, yet we are 
not confined in our investigetions to such narrow 
limits. By the aid of powerful instruments, we 
are not only enabled to leave the earth but also the 
system of which it forms a part. Other systems 
have been discovered, and their metions and pe- 
riodic times ascertained with considerable certainty. 
These are generally composed of two bodies, re- 
volving around their common ceutre of gravity, and 
apparently subject to the same general laws which 
About 
forty such systems of binary stars have been in- 
vestigated and their motions determined, some re- 
quiring a period of no less than 1200 years to 


regulate the members of the solar system. 


complete a single revolution, while others perform 
it in the comparatively short space of forty-three 
years—a period only little more than half that oc- 
cupied by Uranus in describing its orbit around the 
sun. Here we are not dealing with planets, but 
with sums—each, perhaps, the centre of a system 
of planetary worlds concealed from us only by their 
great distance and the intense and united light of 
their respective centres. 

Some of these binary stars exhibit the beautiful 
phenomena of contrasted or complimentary colours. 


“ Other suns, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons thou wiit desery, 
t, 


Communicating male and female lig 
Which two great sexes animate the world, 
Stored in each orb, perhaps, with some that live.” 

In such instances, the larger sun is usually of a 
red or orange hue, while the smaller one appears 
blue or green. ‘‘It may be easier suggested in 
words,’’ says Herschell, ‘‘than conceived in imagi- 
nation, what variety of illumination two suns—a 
red and a green, or a yellow and a blue one—must 
afford a planet circulating about either; and what 
charming contrasts and ‘grateful vicissitudes’ a 
green and red day, for instance, alternating with a 
white one and with darkness, might arise from the 
presence or absence of one or other or both above 
the horizon.”’ 

Although many things may be ascertained con- 
cerning these different systems, yet we have as yet 
no known means of determining their distances 
from us or from one another. We only know that 
it is immense without being able to assign a limit 
within which to place them. 

In order to form a correct idea of the vastness of 
the fruits of astronomical research, we must cease 
to regard the stars which 


* Stand marshaled on the mighty plain” 


as stars simply, and contemplate them in their true 
character as suns. That such is their real charac- 
ter, is evident from their fixedness and their dis- 


tance. Excepting the solar and binary systems 
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already mentioned, almost all the remainder are 
denominated fixed stars, from their apparent sta- 
tionary situation upon the surface of the celestial 
sphere. ‘Their distance from us cannot be deter- 
mined directly. 
change has been discovered in their size or bril 


It is so great, however, that no 


liancy when seen from either extremity of the 
earth’s orbit, although at one time we may be 
190,000,000 of miles nearer to them than at ano- 
ther! From annual parallactic observations made at 
the extremities of the 
orbit, it has been ascertained that the distance from 
us to the nearest fixed star cannot be less than 
nineteen millions of millions of miles! How much 


Supposing 


transverse axis of the earth’s 


greater it really is we do not know.* 
star to be at no greater distance, 
180,000 miles 


the nearest fixec 
its light—travelling at the rate of 
per second — would require about three years to 
reach the earth! Some astronomers have thought 
the actual time very much greater; and even Her- 
light would 

When we 


schel supposes there are stars whose 
require one thousand years to reach us. 
compare the shortest possible period with eight 
minutes, the time occupied by light in coming from 
the sun to the earth, we can form some faint con- 
ception of their immense remove from us. Many 
of these even exceed the sun in their actual bril- 
liancy. Dr. Wollaston has concluded, from direct 
photometrical experiments, that the light of Sirius 
is nearly equal to fourteen suns! 

In a clear night, the naked eye reveals to us but 
about 2000 stars, embracing the first and sixth 
magnitudes inclusive; but by the aid of powerful 
glasses, those of as low an order as the seventeenth 
sixth and 
is innumerable. 


have been discovered. Between the 
seventeenth orders, the number 
More than 40,000 have been distinctly noticed and 
mapped down. The attention of astronomers has 
been directed to the point whether or not we be- 
The result of 
With 


aspace penetrating tele scopic power, reaching more 


long to a detached stratum of stars 
their investigations has been—that we do. 


* The following alleged discovery of the parallax of one 
of the fixed stars, and perhaps the nearest, was reported 
some months ago in the German scientific periodicals. 

“ Mr. Bezzel,a G 
the greatest discoveries 0 


rman astronomer, has made one of 


modern times, by having as- 


certained the parallax of the double star 61 Cygni. He 


found, from re peated observations mad from August, 
1837, to March, 1™40, that the parallax of a cygnia did not 
exceed thirty-one hundredths of a second, which places 
the distance of that star from us at nearly 670.000 that of 
lions of millions 
This 


r be conceived when we state, 


s nearly sixty-four m 
63,650,000,000,000 miles 


the sun, or which 
of miles, or, more nearly, 
immense distance can bett 
that if a cannon ball were to traverse this vast space at 
the rate of twenty miles a minute, it would occupy more 
than six millions of 
earth; and if a body could be projected from our earth to 


years in coming from that star to our 


61 Cygni, at thirty miles an hour, which is about the same 


rate as carriages on rail-roads travel, it would occupy at 
least ninety-six millions of years. Light, which travels 
more than eleven millions of miles in a minute, would 
occupy about twelve years In coming from that star toour 
earth.” 
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> 
g th Sve hundred s the distance P Siri ; “nel d ; ] ; 
2 than five hundred times the distance of Sirius, it Could we range the universe at pleasure, and 3 
has been determined that we belong to a stratum reaching its utmost limits, plant our feet on 
or cluster of stars whose length is about one thou- . — é 
1 ti h j , : 1k ‘Th’ extremest orb of Nature’s farthest bound ; 
; sand times the distance between Sirius and the 
2 sun, and whose thickness is about two hundred what a delightful prospect would be presented to ; 
times the same distance. A great many other our wondering eyes. Before us, and in the dim 3 
4 ' . , ] 2 
similar strata or clusters have been discovered, distance, world upon world and system upon sys- $ 
; some of which even exceed our own in magnitude! tem are spread out in all the splendour and profu- 3 
> One of these, seen in the constellation Lyra, ap- sion of which the mind can conceive; while behind 3 
, , . : . —s > . > leas 
pears nearly circular, and is one of the most beau- us is nought but space—immeasurable, boundless, 3 
tiful objects of telescopic investigation. infinite space, without one object upon which the 3 
The inquiring mind often seeks, with u:.xious weary eye can rest torelieve the painful void. How ¢ 
. < 
; solicitude, for the reasons why so many vast and delightful such a situation to contemplate the vast- $ 
luminous bodies are scattered throughout the re- ness of the creation, and thence upon the threshold 
gions of space. It cannot be to afford their mild of nature’s infinite temple, adore the majesty of 3 
but inefficient light to us during the absence of the the Creator. But where can such a place be found! : 
sun. And we cannot avoid the conclusion that Shall we transport ourselves to the most distant ¢ 
‘*these are themselves suns, and may, perhaps, member of our own family? We have seen that ¢ 
each in its sphere, be the presiding centre around there are other systems, whose distance from us 
which other planets—or bodies of which we can must be immeasurably greater than that of the re-  § 
2 
form no conception from any analogy offered by motest planet. Shall we place ourselves upon the ; 
‘? e s 
our own system—may be circulating. most distant of these, beneath a blue, ared, a pur- ¢ 
) , ; 
Are all these various systems separated, discon- ple, or a golden sky, und thence view the wide- 3 
; nected, having no bond of union whatever subsist- spread manifestations of Jehovah’s handiwork? 3 
> ing between them as members of the same great Even then we could not see the whole—for beyond 
$ community? 'Toentertain such a supposition would their utmost limits, worlds on worlds in numbers  $ 
be far more difficult than to suppose that the same infinite still, mark the distance in advance. And ¢ 
; influences which bind the members of one system when all these are passed, and the imagination, 3 
to each other by indissoluble bands, extends with weary wing, seeks a resting-place upon their 
throughout all space, uniting in perfect harmony utmost verge, an infinitude of worlds remains still $ 
all the parts of the vast creation. Systems may be  unexplored—and even space itself seems converted 
united with systems, like a band of lovely sisters, into innumerable systems, which obstruct her vi- ¢ 
j : ‘ 3 
thus constituting a new order; and these again sion and impede her progress. Wearied and dis- 3 
uniting, may produce a similar organization—and couraged, she attempts a return; but the dim light 
these again, another; while Heaven itself, the centre of her native earth has faded; the sun, whose rays ; 
of all happiness and the blissful abode of unveiled illumined the earlier part of her journey, diminished 
Deity, may be the common centre of the whole! to the feeblest star, has long since ceased to be ¢ 
visible. No polar star directs her course, by whose 2 
* Omnipotence the corner stone - ’ P “ae > 
Of aft esettion nid familiar guidance she may once more behold those 
: er or it ul, ¢ 
And by indissoluble bands scenes endeared by early association; but lost in $ 
A lasting union made immensity, she veils her face—and kneeling before $ 
the central altar of the Temple of Deity, adores ; 
: *A noble structure—vast, sublim » ! ; $ 
the Author of the whole, and seeks a more com- 3 
? One great harmonious wholk , k led fH if. Hi 7 d § 
tte knowledze nse = att 4 
y Shall speak his praise while time endures plete nowledge o imseiul, Mis attributes an g 
12 4 =] 4 
Or endless ages roll.” His works. ; 
3 
S 
¢ 
THE VOICE OF THE NIGHT WIND. 3 
BY JOUN LOGON, ; 
$ 


How like the wail of deepest woe 
The moan which on the night wind swell, 
And die away till soft and low, 


W hilst lulled beneath thy shadowy wings 
Thy mournful voice to memory br ngs 


The loved, the lost. the long farewe 


wes 











, - ‘ é 

As music of the streamlets flow The light of vouth’s bright sunny days, ] 

" : § 

Or mimic surge of ocean shell Sheds o’er the soul its distant rays. $ 

Lyre of the winds, no earthly strings, Like twilight beams of eve’s lone star $ 

Can utter thoughts which thine can tell, Dim twinkling in the depths afar 
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VISITS TO THE PAINTERS. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


It is pleasant on a leisure afternoon to roam about 
town and lounge for half an hour in each of the 
painters’ studios; to watch the progress of those 
delightful creations of genius which are destined to 
adorn the saloons of the fashionable and the gal- 
leries of the tasteful lovers of art, of whom, thank 
Heaven, there are a few left in these latter days of 
dulness and dollars. 

We frequently surprise Rothermel with his char- 
coal or chalk in hand, striking out those masterly 
studies of Spanish figures, which are to be intro- 
duced into his great historical painting of ‘‘Cortes 
before Mezico.’’ There is Alvarado, leaning on 
the spear with which he took his immortal leap, 
the Salto d’ Alvarado, on the ‘‘ melancholy night’’ 
of the retreat from Montezuma’s capital. There 
is the ‘‘ever composed’’ and heroic Sandoval, 
gazing on the newly-discovered city where he is 
destined to gain an undying fame; and that figure 
seated on the ground, a little weary with the weight 
of his armour, may be old Bernal Diaz himself, 
meditating a chapter of his ‘‘ True History of the 
Conquest,’’—quaint, ingenuous old Bernal Diaz, 
who was not ashamed to confess that he was very 
often horribly frightened, expecting every moment 
to be taken and minced up and eaten by those vil- 
lanous heathen savages, or to have his heart torn 
out and laid on the altars of their execrable idols ; 
and he believed, moreover, that the rest were as 
much frightened as himself, notwithstanding all 
their boasting. 

Rothermel seems to have a penchant for the he- 
roic age of our western world—for we have had our 
age of chivalry as well as Europe. Columbus and 
Cortes and Soto, Rothermel’s favourites, were all 
belted knights in their time—and knights errant, 
too, for they wandered further in quest of adven- 
tures than even the Crusaders. 

Sometimes Rothermel takes up the revolution- 
ary period, and it is darkly intimated that he has 
more than one subject on his easel which the en- 
graver will have the pleasure of introducing some 
day to the readers of the Lady’s Book. This will 
be a treat of no ordinary character, we promise 
them. 

Sully confines his pencil chiefly to portraits, in 
which department he has long held pre-eminence. 
When we call upon him, we stop a few moments in 
the ante-room to admire the sketches and studies 
which adorn its walls. Then we tap gently at the 
door of the grand painting hall, with its almost 
Rembrantish light. The smiling face of the ever- 
urbane and good-natured man of genius appears, 
and we are welcomed to the studio, saving and ex- 
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cepting when the great arm-chair is occupied by a 
sitter. Here we see the progress of that splendid 
portrait of Miss Leslie, and that smiling group of 
children, both of which are ‘‘ being painted,’’—as 
the Grammar King would say,—*‘ being painted’’ 
for the Lady’s Book. We wish Sully would paint 
grand historical subjects oftener; and considering 
the great popularity of his ‘‘ Washington Crossing 
the Delaware,”’ it is really surprising that he has 
not. He set a noble example in that picture, which 
our American artists would do well to imitate more 
frequently. There is a fine historical portrait of 
Decatur by Sully, which might serve as a model 
for pictures of naval and military heroes. His late 
equestrian portrait of Washington belongs to the 
same class. It is a magnificent affair, and ought 
to be bought, at a princely price, and placed in 
some state capitol or in the legislative halls, or the 
President’s mansion at the seat of government of 
the United States. Sully, as all the world knows, 
paints exquisitely beautiful portraits of ladies. His 
praise is in all the parlours. 

Croome is engaged on historical subjects. He 
is now drawing subjects from Egyptian, Grecian 
and Roman history, for the forthcoming Pictorial 
History of the World of Professor Frest. His pen- 
cil is one of the most prolific in our country, and the 
large number of his designs which appear in books 
have rendered his name familiar to some millions 
of people, who will never have the pleasure, like 
ourselves, of lounging in his studio and seeing how 
defily he handles that delicate pencil which seems 
equally at ease upon a pyramid or upon a peach. 
He has just finished, by the way, a fruit piece for 
the all-grasping Godey, who lays every good artist 
he can catch under contribution. 

One must find his way down to the Mansion 
House in order to see Freeman at work. He paints 
miniatures of queens and dukes and presidents. 
His finish is like enamel; his likenesses are astound- 
ing. You expect every moment to see the lips 
move and say, ‘‘ How d’ye do?’’ the features of 
your friends are so marvellously like. His reputa- 
tion is so splendid that the Lady’s Book must have 
him. One of his miniatures is already in Arm- 
strong’s hand and will soon appear. 

Are you fond of the grand and terrible, the dash- 
ing and picturesque in effect, step with me into 
Hamilton’s studio. That river view, with the bat- 
tle and aship exploding with a mighty crash, is the 
storming of Fort Mifflin. It is painted by way of a 
battle-ground picture for Godey. So is its com- 
panion--the Ruins of Red-Bank. This is a fine 
counterpart to the other —this tranquil, woody 
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scene, with the crumbling walls and the lone mo- 
nument to poor Count Donop’s memory. 

When the weather is fine, we sometimes drive 
out to Milestown and visit that prince of landscape 
painters, Russell Smith. His residence, ‘‘ bosom- 
ed high in tufted trees,’’ is a gem of art itself—a 
perfect artist’s cottage, with picturesque views in 
every direction, and a little world of romantic 
beauty within the enclosure of his park walls. 
What a pleasure to visit him and tumble over those 
inexhaustible portfulios of sketches, painted under 


LETTER FROM 


NAHANT. 


every aspect of the heavens in every region of our 
ountry. And then it is so pleasant to hear the 
modest, but profoundly learned and tasteful remarks 
of the artist as he turns them over. It is a great 
treat to visit Russell Smith’s studio. Before he was 
monopolized by the State of Virginia to paint the 
historical scenes of the ancient dominion, Godey 
used to take us out to his residence once a week; 
and then it was that he secured those battle-ground 
views which are destined to adorn the Lady's Book. 





LETTER FROM 


NAHANT. 


BY LYNN BAND. 


In my snug litile cot, by the ocean side 

I sit and list to the roar of the tide, 

As the storm-wind rolls it in sullen shocks 

Against the dark barrier of wave-worn rocks 

That in rude and majestic masses stand 

And frown o’er the beach of shining sand. 

*Tis an awful scene, in the midnight hour 

When the tempest rages in all its power, 

And the mountain wave, by the strong wind driven 
On the craggy cliff, is torn and riven, 

And writhes and foams as ’tis rent asunder, 

And roars with a rage that mocks the thunder! 
Then the storm-tost ship no shelter finds, 

But dashes and plunges before the winds, 

While the sails are rent, and the splintered mast 
Bends, breaks and splits in the angry blast, 

And the sailors—their last fond hopes who cherish— 
Cast their boat adrift, to sink and perish! 

Such scene I saw as the morning light 

Dawned heavy and slow on a stormy night,— 

And the ship, that for twelve long hours had striven, 
By the reckless tide was rent and riven,— 

And the helpless sailors, a weary band, 

Lay strewn in corses along the sand! 

Yet safe we slept in our little cot— 

In a humble, perhaps, but a quiet lot; 

And we love to look on the boundless sea 

As it sleeps in the sunlight pleasantly, 

And the day goes down in peaceful smiles 

O'er the beach, and the cape, 
Then the deep tide rings, as it slowly swells, 


and the ocean isles. 
The porphyry pebbles and white sea shells ; 

And the billows, they sing a rippling tune,— 

And the moon comes up—the bright, sweet moon, 

And her light is spread o’er the shining bay, 

Where the seal, and the loon, and the wild duck play; 
And they look like specks on the silver sea, 

Whose margin reflects the rock and tree 

And often I wish thou wert here with me 

That we might these beauties together s« 
We would talk of their might and their love 
And thank the good Be 
Our lives with such sights and sounds of joy 


ness, 


ng who deigns to bless 


And gives to our minds such sweet employ 
Each joyous morn, and each cheerful night, 
We would praise Him who gives us such pure delight, 


And has made our souls to understaud 


The wonders and works of His bounteous hand. 
We would not sleep, like the brute and the clod, 
Which feel no joy and know no God,— 

But, like spirits placed on this earthly sphere, 
We would taste the pure joys of angels here,— 
We would drink delight with the evening dew, 
And each glad morn should our bliss renew,— 
And the sultry noon and the dark midnight, 
Should but vary our scenes of sweet delight. 
Oh! would there not be the refinement of bliss 
la a life of devotion and love like this? 

*T would be sweet to enjoy it with one, as ’ve known, 
But now I must breathe it, in silence—alone! 
Yet I am not alone—for my children are here 
By my side, whom I love and cherish dear; 
And the kit, as she sits upon Arthur’s knee, 
Partakes of the joy as well as we; 

While Liewellyn reads in his book a tale 

Of the shipwrecked bark, with its riven sail. 
Thus we together enjoy delight 

At the dappled morn and the dim twilight, 

And the evening taper sheds its beam 

On the converse sweet and the poet’s dream; 
For here full many a tale is wove, 

Of friendship and truth and maiden’s love, 
Which, haply, when I am gone to my sleep, 
May cause some gentle heart to weep! 

But now they think little of poet’s song, 
Because my hair is so curly and long! 

Yet when I am dead they will grieve and sigh, 
To think I was passed neglected by, 

While many a one, less gifted and free, 
Enjcyed the reward should have been for me. 
Yet Mary’s friendship Pll ever treasure— 
*T'will be a fond source of purest pleasure 

Pll think 
Her spirit was always warm and glad,— 


while others were cold and 


sad, 


And her cheek wore a smile and her eye was bright, 
And she welcomed the poet with pure delight. 

Then she came, like a spirit of light, to bless 

The bard in his silent loneliness,— 

And she rambled with him in the shady grove, 

And told him her thoughts with a stster’s love; 

And they sat together, the poet and she, 

In the cottage parlour, joyously, 

And their friendship was fond, and warm, and pure— 
And so may it be while time shall endure 
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Tue wheel of Time “hath come full circle” again, and 
the twenty-ninth volume of the Lady’s Book closes with 
this number. There is no instance in our country of a 
merely literary publication continuing to be so long sus- 
tained. 
our own sex, so frequently accused of vacillation and 
the love of novelty, that the ladies of America have 
steadily supported one periodical for fifteen long years. 
Nor has this been done as a matter of patronage, or rather 
eleemosynary aid toa Journal which could not otherwise 
No; our subscribers have been 


It certainly affords cause of just exultation to 


compete with its rivais. 
free, voluntary friends, tendering their names with the 
assurance of sympathy in the cause we have so earnestly 
at heart—namely, the improvement of female education 
and the right direction of the vast moral and mental in- 
fluence of woman. We are happy to say that these sub- 
jects have, with every year since the Lady’s Book was 
established, been gaining on the public mind, and that its 
exceeding popularity is ascribable to the faithful manner 
with which our plan has been pursued. That we do 
not overrate the importance of our work, we will give an 
extract from an article on Female Education, written by 
one of the popular English writers of the day, the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, a man whose caustic wit and clear, good 
sense, will exonerate him from all suspicion of “ soft fgut- 
tery” to the sex. 

“ Why the disproportion in knowledge between the two 
sexes should be so great when the inequality in natural 
talents is so small, or why the understanding of women 
should be lavished upon trifles when nature has mad: it 
capable of higher and better things, we profess ourselves 
not able to understand. The affectation charged upon 
female knowledge is best cured by making that know- 
ledge more general; and the economy devolved upon 
women is best secured by the ruin, disgrace and inconve- 
nience which proceed from neglecting it. For the care 
of children, nature has made a direct and powerful pro- 
vision ; and the gentleness and elegance of women are the 
natural consequence of that desire to please, which is 
productive of the greatest part of civilization and refine- 
ment, and which rests upon a foundation too deep to be 
shaken by any such modifications in education as we 
have proposed. > 

“If you educate women to attend to dignified and im- 
portant subjects, you are multiplying, beyond measure, 
the chances of human improvement by preparing and 
mediating those early impressions which always come 
from the mother, and which, in a great majority of in- 
stances, are quite decisive of character and genius. Nor 
is it only in the business of education that women would 
influence the destiny of men. If women knew more, 
men must learn more—for ignorance would then be 
shameful, and it would become the fashion to be instruct- 
ed. The instruction of women improves the stock of na- 
tional talents, and employs more minds for the instruction 
and amusement of the world; it increases the pleasures 
of society by multiplying the topics upon which the two 
sexes take a common interest; it makes marriage an in- 
tercourse of understanding as well as of affection, by 
giving dignity and importance to the female character. 

“The education of women favours public morals; it 
provides for every season of life as well as for the bright- 





est and the best, and leaves a woman, when she is strick 
en by the hand of time, not as she is now, destitute of 
every thing and neglected by all, but with the full power 
and the splendid attraction of knowledge—diffusing the 
elegant pleasures of polite literature and receiving the 
just homage of learned and accomplished men.” 

While, therefore, the Lady’s Book sustains justly the 
high character of carrying onward this important work 
of female improvement, we feel sure of continued suc- 
cess. 
better opportunities and surer means of carrying out our 


Every year adds to our list of friends, and gives us 


plans. The coming year will, we hope, be distinguished 
for the advancemeut of sound literature and good morals. 
The wild excitements which, for the last three years, have 
been sweeping over the public mind, must have a pause. 
Politics will no longer be the raging whirlwind that draws 
every thing (even the heart of woman, which should be 
The Mormons 
and Millerites, and other sectarian agitators, must lose 
and the flood of cheap and foreign pub- 
lications is surely decreasing, and will no longer over- 
In short, as the 
Lady’s Book has gone on prospering hitherto, notwith- 
standing every obstacle, now, when the way before us 
looks clear and bright, the friends of moral and social 
improvement may anticipate a triumph. We shall en- 


the star above the storm.) into its vortex. 
their influence ; 


whelm native talent and good taste. 


deavour to make our work worthy of our cause. Could 
we say more? 
* > > * * o * 


“Duty is invariable, fashion is fluctuating,” and, there- 
fore, we give the highest prominence to woman’s duties; 
still we do not think these include a total disregard of 
We would have her first study to do 
what is good, and then seek, as far as possible, to make 
It is right and proper 
that ladies should pay attention to their costume, and, 


things fashionable 
her goodness agreeable to others. 


so far as consistent with delicacy and condition in life, 
But they need 
not worship these fashions, nor consider their own attire 
as constituting any merit of character. The ephemeral 
nature of fashionable superiority would seem to be suffi- 


conform to the prevailing modes of dress. 


cient check to all vanity of display. What looks so odious, 
or rather ridiculous, as our antiquated fashions? We 
give below specimens of the dresses which were the 
“top of the mode” at the beginning of this century—the 


dresses of our mothers and grandmothers, when they 
figured as the belles of Broadway, Chestnut and Wash- 
Are they dresses to be proud of? 


ington streets. 
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We shall continue our plates of authentic fashions 
during the coming year, with such teachings of the end 
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and aim of the influence of dress as, we trust, will be 


interesting and useful to all our readers. 
ae 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following articles are accepted—“ An Ode from 
Horace,” “A Recall,” “Ocean Music at Evening,” “ A 
Song for Thee,” “Poetic Reveries,” “The Voyage of 
Life,” and “The Maiden Knight.” 

We have no room for the following articles—‘ The 
Belle of the Little Village” “For an Album,” “The 
Knight of the Sable Plume,” “The Spirit of Change,” 
“ Alas! I feel that e’er alone,” “ The Seeond Wife,” “'The 
Adopted Daughter,” “ Selfishness,” “ Musings,” “ Written 
for my Daughter’s Album,” “Too Soon,” “A Hymn to 
Winter,” and “The Sisters.” 

We have stil] a considerable number of MSS. on hand, 
but we hope to finish the examination of our old stock in 
the course of next month 
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“The Gift for 1845.°—Messrs. Carey & Hart deserve 
great credit for the high standard of excellence which 
they maintain jn their splendid annual, “The Gift.” Ori- 
ginal pictures cost a great deal of money; but they are 
satisfied with nothing short of original paintitgs from first 
rate masters—such as Page, Stuart, Leslie, Mount, Mal- 
bone, Durand and Huntington—engraved by Cheney, W. 
Humphreys, Pease and Dodson. It is the same with the 
writers. They are all of the first class—persons of calibr 
and character. Joseph C. Neal, H. W. Longfellow, Mrs 
Kirkland, Anne C. Lynch, N. P. Willis, Edgar A. Poe, 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, Gilmore Simms and so on to the 
end of the chapter. This part of the operation is costly, 
But these publishers persist in making the best an- 
nual in the world, year after year, cost what it may; and 
we verily believe they have their reward. If they make 
no money by the operation, they have the satisfaction of 
sustaining the artistical and literary character of the 


too. 


country, and making even the London critics acknow- 
ledge that they are not to be beaten. “The Gift” for 1845 
is not only the handsomest book, but it is the most rich, 
readable and entertaining of the season. That story of 
Neal’s is incomparable—Poe’s is in his best vein—Wil- 
lis’s in his happiest mood. Indeed, all the contributors 
seem to have done their best. 
are in the highest and most finished style of art. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just issued “Peter Ploddy 
and Other Oddities, by Joseph C. Neal, with ten illustrations 
by Croome, from original designs by Dariey.”. Here will be 
a treat for the lovers of genuine humour. Neal’s last and 
best stories, with graphic illustrations by Darley and 
Croome, will afford a fund of the richest and spiciest en- 
tertainment. 

Mr. Picots French Course-—One of the most eminent 
French instructors in this country, Mr. Charles Picot, of 
Philadelphia, has recentiy commenced and is rapidly 
bringing out a complete series of books for instruction in 
the French language and literature. Of this we have Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 before us. “No.1, First Lessons in French.” 
consists of rules and directions for the attainment of a 


The engravings, as usual, 


just pronunciation, select pieces, sentences, colloquial 
phrases and words in general use conveniently arranged 
for double translation—from French into English and from 
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English into French. “No. 2, The French Student's Assist- 
ant,” is a recapitulation of the most important grammatical 
examples and facts of the French language, with a key 
to pronunciation. These two books have been fora year 
in the schools of this city, and are very heartily approved 
by teachers. We have noticed them already. “No. 3, 
Interesting Narrations in French,” consists of tales, fablee 
and anecdotes, intended for reading, translation, and par- 
ticularly for narration. By the free use of this volume the 
pupil soon learns to narrate any occurrence, with ease 
and freedom, in the French language. The copia verbo- 
rum necessary for this purpose is acquired by the indus- 
trious and daily exercise of narration from the incidents 
and by means of the phraseology used in the book, which, 
of course, is pure and classical French. “No. 4, Historical 
Narrations,” is a larger volume intended for the same pur- 
pose. 
valuable historical information. No. 5is still in prees. “No. 
6, Fleurs de Parnasse Francaise,” is a volume of elegant 
extracts from the most approved productions of the best 
French poets. It is unnecessary for us to enlarge upon 
the utility of such a system of books as this, proceeding 
from such a source. The saloons of Philadelphia are 
filled with young ladies whose attainments in the French 
language and literature are a living testimony to the con- 
summate practical ability of Mr. Picot as a teecher. This 
series of books is the result of twenty years’ experience 
and reflection. They embody the fruits of a lifetime of 
labour and study. Teachers here well know their value. 
Our friends in other parts of the United States may order 
them with confidence for the use of their families and 
schools. 

We have received from Little & Brown, publishers, 
Boston, the two first volumes of Sparks’s “American Bi- 
ography,” new series, executed in the superior style which 
marks the works issuing trom that establishment. There 
are four biographies in these books, namely, that of “ The 
Cavalier de la Salle,” written by the editor; “ Patrick 
Henry,” by A. H. Everett; “James Otis,” by Francis 
Bowen; “James Ogiethorpe,” by Mr. B. O. Peabody 
We need hardly add that the volumes are replete with 
interest. The illustrious subjects of these memoirs have 
found worthy biographers, and every American family 


It contains, besides, a very considerable amount of 
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should treasure these writings as their most instructive 
and pleasant fireside friends.—From the same publishers 
we have “Summer on the Lakes,” a very interesting work 
by Miss Fuller, well known to ail who have read “The 
Dial,” as a writer of much power and beauty. This volume 
will add to her reputation as an author. 

The publishers of Boston get up their works in a beau- 
tiful manner, as we have evidence now before us from 
the house of William D. Ticknor, who has issued, in uni- 
form style of print and binding, a series of English poeti- 
eal works which cannot fail of being popular, both from 
their intrinsic excellence and the unique style in which 
they appear. We have the “Poems of Tennyson” in 
two volumes; of “Barry Cornwall,” “Leigh Hunt” and 
“ Motherwell,” in one volume each; and better or more 
appropriate books for Christmas gifts and poetic keep- 
sakes can hardly be found. 

The Appletons have just published “Incidents of Social 
Life amid the European Alps, translated from the German 
of J. Heinrich D. Zschokke by Louis Strack.” It comprises 
four first-rate nouvellettes, translated from one of the best 
German writers of the day. It will, of course, have a 
great run. 

Messrs. Ferritt and Co. have received two of Mrs. Hof- 
land’s invaluable domestic tales, entitled “ Energy” and 
“Moderation.” Mrs. Hofland has no superior as a writer 
for young people, and none of her works have ever been 
published in this cheap form before. They have also for 
sale “A History of the Siege of Londonderry and Defence 
of Enniskillen, in 1688 and 1689. By the Rev. John Gra- 
ham, M. A., Rector of Tamlaghtard, in the Diocese of Derry.” 
This is a valuable historical work, printed in a cheap but 
elegant style. The paper and print are beautiful. 

“Rookwood,” by Harrison Ainsworth, has just been re- 
printed by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. This is the novel 
by which Ainsworth established his reputation as a no- 
velist. Itis written in the melodramatic vein, and intro- 
duces supernatural agents with great effect. The ride of 
Dick Turpin to York is said to be the finest specimen of 
deseription in all modern fiction. Ainsworth leads a new 
school of novelists, in which excitement, stir and vivid 
emotion are the chief objects. He is by far the best of 
this school. 

Messrs. Nafis & Cornish, of New York, have published 
“The Wonders of History, comprising Remarkable Battles, 
Sieges, Feats of Arms and Instances of Courage, Ability and 
Magnanimity, occurring in the Annals of the World from 
the earliest ages to the present time. Embellished with several 
hundred Engravings on wood. Compiled, from the best au- 
thorities, by John Frost, L.L.D., Author of Pictorial History 
of the United States.” 
near 600 pages, beautifully printed and embellished in the 
style of the Pictorial History of the United States. The 
historical information is of the most striking and impres- 


This is a rovAl octave volume of 


sive kind, at the same time that it affords an almost inex- 
haustible fund of entertainment. We commend this work 
to the notice of our friends in town and country as a 
suitable fire-side companion during the long evenings of 
autumn and winter. 

Mr. Henry G. Langley, of New York, has recently pub- 
lished “Atala, by M. Le Vicompte de Chateaubriand, trans- 
lated by M. J. Smead and H. P. Lefevre.” It is in the form 
of a shiliing pamphlet, on fine type and paper, and in a 
style to be bound uniformly with the other cheap publica- 
tions of the same firm—such as the following. “The Mys- 
teries of the Heaths,” by Frederic Soulie, one of the most 
popular French novelists. “Corinne, or Italy,” the most 
popular of all the works of Madame de Stael; and “Ellen 
Woodville, or Life in the West,” a new and highly-interesting 
novel, giving graphic and lively views of western man- 
ners, customs and scenery 

Messrs. Harper & Brother have just published “Medi- 
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cines and their Uses and Mode of Administration; including 
a complete Conspectus of the three British Pharmacop@ias,an 
Account of all the New Remedies, and an Appendix of For- 
mula. By J. Moore Neligan, M.D. Edited by D. M. Reese, 
M.D., of Baltimore.” This is an octavo of 453 closely 
printed pages. The title will sufficiently commend it to 
the notice of the medical faculty. It appears to vs !\2 it 
may also be used with great advantage as a book oi refer- 
ence by intelligent heads of families. ‘The copious alpha- 
beticai index at the end of the volume will enable one at 
once to refer to any given medicine, and learn its proper- 
ties, uses and mode of administration. The same publish- 
ere have just issued “Jacobs’ Scenes in the Pacific Ocean,” 
one of the most interesting books of the class. 

Messrs. W. & S. B. Ives, of Salem, Mass., are delighting 
the young folks of all ages by their series of n¢éwly-in- 
vented games. Of the “Jmproved and Illustrated Game of 
Dr. Busby,” ten thousand were sold the first year after 
its publication. Of the “Mansion of Happiness,” twenty- 
five hundred copies were sold between December and 
March. The nationa! game of the “American Eagle,” is 
just published, and promises to be quite as interesting and 
popular as the others. It is well when children can find 
amusement brought to their homes aad firesides in so at- 
tractive a form 

Mr. Henry G. Langley, of New York, has just published 
“4 Drama of Exile and Other Poems by Elizabeth Barrett 
Barrett,” author of the Seraphim and other poems. Among 
the living poets of England, this author enjoys a very emi- 
nent position. Her writings are of such a character as to 
exert a powerful influence among the imaginative, the 
religious and the reflecting portions of the reading public. 
The subject of the poem, which fills the greatest space in 
the first volume, is such as the boldest poet must approach 
with reverence, treading in the footsteps of Milton. Mrs. 
Barrett in this, as in her former volume, handles the 
most sacred and sublime topics with a force and ability 
which all must admit; while there will undoubtedly be 
many, attached, like ourselves, to old fashions, who will 
startle at the diction, unusual as it is, and find great diffi- 
culty in appreciating the new and daring flights of specu- 
lation which present themselves throughout all the pro- 
ductions of the new school, of which Mrs. Barrett is the 
chief ornament. 

Mills’s “History of the Crusades,” appears from the firm 
of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. It has long been acknow- 
ledged as a classical production in England, and will 
doubtless find its way into families and libraries in its 
cheap American edition, especially as the same publishers 
have also issued a cheap edition of the same author’s 
“History of Chivalry,” uniform with it. Each of these 
works, we are glad to observe, has an alphabetical index 
of subjects. Mr. Mills’s able remarks on armour, costume 
and the customs of the middle ages, interspersed through 
these volumes, are of first-rate authority; and they give 
to the books the value of a classical dictionary of refer- 
ence on all these topics. The reader of romance, as well 
as the reader of Froissart, Monstrelet and the other chro- 
niclers and memoir writers, should keep a copy of Mills 
upon his table for reference. He will solve historic and 
antiquarian doubts, and help one out of difficulties. As 
reading books for evenings, Mills’s “Crusades and Chi- 
valry” are incomparable. They have the lively mterest 
of the old chroniclers without their prolixity. That “ cir- 
cumbendibus garrulity” of the chroniciers, in such an age 
of short-hand reading as this, is a “leetle trying” to a 
reader’s patience. 

Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of this city, have just pub- 
lished “ The Illustrated Book of Christian Ballads,” edited 
by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold. This isa highly embellished 
work, with illuminated and gilded letters and titles, and 


all the engravings printed on tinted paper. The literary 
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part of the work is first rate, embracing a beautiful collec- 
tion of devotional! and religious poetry. 

Meesrs. Zeiber & Co. have published a “Bowl of Punch,” 
consisting of the choicest articles from the London Punch, 
with a great number of embellishments. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published Vol. I. of 
“ The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith,” in the cheapest 
possible form. The merits of this work are known to our 
readers. 

Messrs. Harper & Brother are publishing “Sue’s Wan- 
dering Jew” in very cheap numbers. 

Messrs. Thomas Cowperthwaite & Co. have just pub- 
lished the “Cantus Ecclesia,” the long-expected book of 
church music prepared by those eminent and well-known 
professors—Darley and Stanbridge. It is beautifully exe- 
cuted, and the music is most conveniently arranged for 
the use of full choirs as well as private parties—accom- 
paniments for the organ and piano being added to the 
usual harmony for voices. The great composers of Ger- 
many, Italy and England, as well as those of our own 
country, have all furnished their respective contingents. 
Our country friends cannot go amiss in ordering supplies 
ef the Cantus Ececlesie for church choirs and singing 
scheols. 

Mr. Cunningham, in south Third street, 
Dunigan’s splendid “Pictorial edition of the Douay Bible.” 
This edition is embellished with elegant steel plates and 
illuminations in colours, and sold at 12} cents per num- 


s agent for 


ber. Those who are desirous to see a version of the B:ble 
executed under the direction of the Catholic church, can 
obtain from Mr. Cunningham an edition both cheap and 
elegant. 

Messrs. Ferritt & Co., No. 101 Chestnut street, are agents 
for Harper’s splendid “ Pictorial Bible,” Hewitt’s illustrated 
“Shakspeare,” and “Tales from Shakspeare,” “M°Culloch’s 
Gazeteer,” Neal's “Peter Ploddy” and “Charcoal Sketches,” 
and the other serial, illustrated and cheap publications of 
the day. They have begun to publish in numbers a new 
pictorial edition of Mrs. Hall’s “Irish Tales,” with splendid 
wood-cuts and illuminations, to be sold‘ by travelling 
agents. The specimens of this book which we have seen 
are superb. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, and George 
8. Appleton, of Philadelphia, have just published a “Nar- 
rative of @ Visit to the Syrian Church of Mesopotamia, with 
Statements and Reflections upon the present state of Chris- 
tianity in Turkey, and the Character and Prospects of the 
Eastern Churches,” by the Rev. Horatio Southgate, M. A 
This beok is by the accomplished author of the “Tour 
through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia,” 
which attracted so much attention and elicited so much 
approbation, both in this country and in Europe, on ac- 
count of the author’s exceedingly novel, intelligent apd 
liberal views of the Mahometan nations and their religion 
This work is written in the same enlightened and Chris- 
tian spirit, and it will be eagerly sought by all who are 
anxious to understand the condition of the Mahometan 
countries in a moral and religious point of view, and the 
state of those few Christian churches which exist in 
Western Asia. The author has just been ordained Mis- 
sionary Bishop for Turkey. 

The same publishers have recently issued “The Apostle’s 
Doctrine and Fellowship— Five Sermons preached in the Prin- 
cipal Churches of his Diocese during his Spring Visitation, 
1544,” by Rt. Rev. L. Silliman Ives, D.D., L.L.D., Bishop 
of North Carolina. These sermons are short, condensed 
into a few pages each, but marked with great vigour and 
classical purity of style. The subjects are those on which 
so much earnest discussion is now going on in the Epis- 
copal Church, and the views are what are called High 
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“The Echo; or, Borrowed Notes Pr Home Circulation.” 
by Charles Fenno Hoffman, author of “Greyslaer,” «ec. 
We do not exactly like the title which the author has 
chosen, as it seems to us entirely with reference to the 
unjust imputations of the British reviewer. This is pay- 
ing too great deference to English prejudice and misre- 
presentation. But the title is of little consequence, since 
the “ Poems” have that intrinsic excellence which could 
redeem a much greater fault. We like the “ Vigil of 
Faith” particularly; it is replete with beauty of sentiment, 
deep feeling and true poetic imagery, and the descriptions 
of American forest scenery and aboriginal character give 
it a high degree of interest, insuring it a long popularity. 
Some of the short poems are exquisitely finished, and all 
show refined taste and a deep love for the beautiful, the true 
aud bappy in nature and art. We are sure the patrons of 
American talent will not permit the author to regret that 
he has “ written a book.” New York: Burgess & Stringer. 

The tenth number of the “Common School Journal of 
Pennsylvania” has several excellent articies. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published a book which 
will excite great attention among all classes of readers, 
‘and especially among those who have a penchant for his- 
tory. It is entitled “Richard ITI. as Duke of Gloucester and 
King of England,” by Caroline A. Halsted, author of the 
“ Life of Margaret Beaufort.” and “Obligations of Lite- 
rature to the Mothers of England.” The object of the work 
is to strip off the disfigurements which the hireling his- 
torians of the Tudors and the poets and dramatic writers 
of later times have heaped upon the character of Richard 
III., and to exhibit him in his true proportions and colours 
as an able, intelligent and politic sovereign, arriving at 
and maintaining his power by means no worse than the 
practice of all his cotemporaries exemplified. The au- 
thor does not attempt to make this out by mere argument 
and disquisition founded on the published histories, but 
she goes directly to original sources of information where- 
ever they are to be found, and she certainly makes out a 
case which will not fail to place the character of Richard 
in a much more favourable point of view than that in 
which it has hitherto appeared. . 

The Appletons have published a new book of Captain 
Marryatt’s, of a much more interesting and useful charac- 
ter than any of the novels of that author. It is entitled 
“The Settlers in Canada—written for Young People.” It 
relates the adventures of an English family who settled 
in Canada in 1794, and follows their fortunes from the first 
attempts of the denizens of the log cabin to reclaim a spot 
in the wilderness up to the moment when they arrive at 
wealth and ease. Of course, it has a general resem- 
blance to his Masterman Ready and the Swiss Family 
Robinson, but it has the great advantage of facts for a 
foundation and abundance of fresh, original materials for 
the superstructure. It forms two volumes of Appleton’s 
Library for the people and their children. 

Dunigan’s embellished family Bible (Douay version) 
comes out very rapidly. It has already reached the 
tenthinumber. The steel plate engravings are very effec- 


tive. 
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FASHION PLATE. 


We call attention to our new idea of fashion plates. It 
has two in-door and two out-door dresses. Since we 
made the declaration in our last number that we would 
continue the fashions, several papers have commented 
Continne 


upon it, but we are détermined upon the point. 


them we will, and when published our subscribers may 


expect a gradual improvement in both design and beauty. 
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